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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Limited. 


TERMS.—PaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, 


4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, 


5 = ~ | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE Do NoT “sTOP" PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER. 

OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
ADVERTISING RATES.—¥or transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 744 cent per line each insertion, two 


times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, DRaFts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Asso ciation, Limited. 
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Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, . 
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Goop Roaps: THEIR CosT AND THEIR Economy, (Con- 
cluded), . . ‘ . 5 : 
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WHO ARE THE GREAT POETS? 
THE ANSWER OF ALL SCRIPTURE, 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1. RATES FOR YEAR 1890. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 each per year. 
Four copies, $2.25a year Ten copies, $2.00 each per year. 


2. “NO AGENTS.” 


We recognize no one as our “Agent,’’ with the single ex 
ception of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the pa- 
per must be regarded as the agents of those subscribing 
through them. When money reaches our hands, we receipt 
for it ourselves, and no one (except F. B. A., as above) is 
authorized to receipt for us. 


3. CONCERNING CLUBS. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,—both to 

sustain the paper, in place of older Friends who year by 
year are removed by death ; and to extend the circle of its 
usefulness. One object in making Club rates is to aid this 
new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs will have some 
new names, unless this is clearly not possible. 
Names and money for Clubs should be sent to us in one, two, 
or at mest three installments. We can wait till the person get- 
ting up the Club is ready with the money, but we prefer 
not to receive single names and money (unless for new sub- 
scribers) at intervals through the year, on account of Club 
previously reported. 


4, SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


When sending Clubs, please carefully designate all “‘ new”’ 
names ; and in renewals please use same name as the paper 
has been coming to. If for any reason the name is changed, 
please call our attention to the fact, to avoid duplication. 


5. DISCONTINUANCES. 


We do not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to ‘‘stop”’ must so notify us. (With regard 
to this we may say that a great majority of the subscribers to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL continue from year to 
year withouta break, and that to stop papers as soon as 
the amount paid runs out, would give offense to many, be- 
sides making a large increase of work for us at the busiest 
season of the year. We never intentionally continue a paper 
ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears.) 


ILY M. FOREMAN, 


MILLINER, 
MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. FaGedeighia 


EK SHOEMAKER, 


MILLINERY 


Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
Private house, third door below Green St. 
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oO hoes lnporented in Seni Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice | 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. _Second Street, Phila. 


WA ; - P APER | ‘ GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 


‘Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. REAL ESTATE, 
NEW STYLES, rfect, full length. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, i8c. Mongy To Loan on MorTGaGe, 


HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS. '35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to ‘purenase. If you 
cannot cali, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Wing - _Pheadeghin, Pa. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


{ No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES : Fortieth & t Lancaster Avenve. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY— <envipueiueninaaaeaae: 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 











Price Mail | Rise and Progress of Friends. | Seriptural Watchword. J. 
Barclay’s Apol . 8 .60 By William Penn, . 5 -28 | _ Johnson, 50 55 
Barclay’s Catechism, . ae .29 | William Penn’s Letter to his Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Life of William Penn. By 8. Wife and Children. Paper, .05 .06 Six Volumes, A 65 
M. Janney. Cloth, - 100 1.18 Life of James and Lucretia Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. 
Paper, . ° é ; 5 35 Mott, 1.50 = 1.65 | mm Eleven Volumes, .11:00 12.00 
Life of George Fox. By 8. Autobiography of Benjamin ox’s Works. Eight 
M. Janney. Cloth, . 100 1.12 Hallowel iL 140 155) Vo . . 12,00 
Conversations on Religious Dr Parrish’s Letter. . .05 .06 | Isaac Pennington’ s Works, - 5.00 
Subjects By 8. M. Janney, 50 -54 +A Reasonable Faith. By three Journal of Elias Hicks, 12 1.40 
Peace Principles Tr ae . 40 .44 | Letters of Elias Hicks, -7% 84 
By 8. M. Janney, . 75 81 Hol Turford, .20 23 | Essays on the Views of 
Summary of Christian Doc- Old Fashioned Quakerism. By } : ends. rede tenis ree 
trines. Paper, .08 09 Wm. Pollard, 40 44 | aes, > 12 
Vital ee. By8. M. Jan- Rules of Disci un ‘of Phila- | Flexible Cover, ° 15 17 
ney. Pa a. 09 delphia Year eetin; 35 41 | Dissertation on Christian Min- 
History of fends " By 8. M. Life of John 4 -—* ; | istry. J. Jackson. Paper,. .30 .36 
Janney. 4 Volumes,Cloth, 4.00 450 Cloth, 35 ai Cloth, . 0 56 
4Volumes,Sheep, 4.50 5.00 | Life of John Richardson. Garnered Treasures from the 
History of the Separation. Sheep, 50 56 | _ Poets, 80 90 
By 8. M. Janney. 1 = Christian Baptism. ” William Conversations on the Queries. 
ume, Cloth, . 60 70 Dell. . .08 09 | By H. E. merend 40 “4 
Memoir of 8.'M. Janney, 12 1.85 eee on War, .20 24 True Peace, . 2 -28 
Journal of, John Woolman, 80 87 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. Plain Path, . -B 2B 
” Whittier’s 1.20 1.35 By J Johnson, 15 .17 | Journal of Hugh Jo Judge, . 100 =61.05 
No Cress, No Crown. By Wil- Scraps of Thought and Feel- Life of Isaac -80 97 
liam Penn, . ing. —~* J. Johnson, 30 .385 | Journal of John com, ‘ 2.00 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


_NO. 2 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPAIA. 


CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 


TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 


surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS 


FOULKE. 


Pailor. 


£5 


be 
sh 


~ 


| Bsabbe & Be 
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THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . . . “ae” 
Surplus and U ndividea Profits, 
Assets, . . 


$2,000,000.00 
264,817.65 
. . 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust by 
The American Loan and Tiust Company of New soem, and 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Compan 
This Company has deposited with The Teertein nm and 
Trust Com pany its Trustees for the Debenture bolders in this 
pa irst Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms, ag- 
regating $8,515.124.87, covering 676.322,65 acres of land with an 
epral value of $12 426,826 From these statistics it is ap- 
parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057. 51, 
the ave appraised value is hut $18.37 per acre, and that the 
Company has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 
praisal. 
CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 444 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less than three months. 
ll information on application. 





Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


Capital and Surplus, $370,000. 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
ou improved lands in North-eastern Texas. 
6% AND q PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 


In amounts of $190 to $1,000; for one, two, three, five, or ten 
years. Interest payable at your own bank. 
NORTHERN DIRECTORS. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ABRAM 8S. UNDERHILL, New York City. 
R. C. OWEN, Clinton, N. Y. 

C. B. BIGLOW, Springfield, Massachusetts 
F. M. THOMPSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures | 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 


The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 


The Autumn and Winter 
1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of LaDIEs’ 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 


Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever betore, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 





Amos HILLBoRN & Co., 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLork, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


HT alga Te 


ESTABLISHED. 1845 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanica! paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world, 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published week! Send for specimen 
copy Price #3a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 

MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y- 


AachitEcts & BUILDERS 
Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or pase buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate poricing. ee $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. MUNN ae . PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 
ed by apply- 
UNN 
& Co., who 
have had over 
100, 


© years TEN and have made over 
applications for American and For- 

eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Offce, apply to MUNN & Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 


CUPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: %1 Broapway, N, ¥, 





wok WM. HEACOCK, Sie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


12262°NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 











7EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
aoa, Delaware County, Feama, 


PRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island. about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


_ Glen Cove, Long Island, N. ¥. 


(QHAPPAQUA & MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


_ Chappaqua Institute, N.Y. 


- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


ARBTHUB H. TomLINsON, Principal, 
Or CynTuta G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Gums, Pa. 





7 The cheapest. most popular, and widely circu- 
FR J Jated illustrated religious paper of the day 
* amongst all evangelical denominations is The 
Christian Herald. Being determined to introduce it ito every 
Christian home in the land, we offer to send it free to the end of 
the year to every person sending us their name and address, be- 
ing sure they will like and afterwards take it. Every issue is 
nicely illustrated and full of bright and interesting reading mat- 
ter, and forms one of the best and most attractive papers for the 
bome that can be obtained. The fact of its having the largest 
circulation of any illustrated religious paper pnblished, speaks 
for itself. Some of its special features every week are: !llustra- 
tions of current events. Portraits with pictures and biographies 
of one peas in religious and secu- 
lar life the latest J Al morning Sermons of 
the two famous +. preachers, Dr. Tal- 
mage and Rev. C. H Spurgeon. Missionary News. Anarticle on 
the S.S. Lesson. A short illustrated story. Anecdotes by well 
known Evangelists An interesting serial story. An article on 
prophecy by a prominent Minister or Layman. Selections from 
new books. and the world’s religious and general news in brief 
It is highly endorsed by Dr. Talmege and other eminent men. 
Published weekly. 16 pages. Subscription price. $1.50. Single 
copies 4 cents, sold by all newsdealers. Address, 
The Manager, 71 Bible House, New York. Men- 
tion this paper. 
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A PAPER THAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS. 
THE 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY. 


A paper that is useful, in the ordinary sense; but it is some- 
thing else besides. The kitchen stove, the broom, the needle are 
im portant features in a housekeeper's life; but there is some- 
thing beside these that a woman wants to know about, or ought 
to. The Howsekeeper's Weekly tells of what is being done by 
women; it tells of the books in which they are interested, of 
the care and training of children; it gives portraits of the 


-writers aud workers about whem they want to know. In short, 


it is a paper which intelligent women cannot afford to omit 
reading. 

But they do not have to. With all else that it is, one of its 
best features is that it is only one dollara year. Send a postal 


card for a sample copy. 
HENRY FERRIS, MANAGER, 


Sixth and Arch Streets, Philada. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 
OF SWARTAMORE COLLEGE. 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting House, Race and 15th Sts , Phila- 
delphia, on Third day next, 12th month 3rd. at 2 o'clock. 

Notice is herewith given that action will be taken on the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ That Article III. of the Constitution be amended so that the 
clause of that article which now reads : 

‘“The election of Managers shall be, by ballot and votes by 
proxy shall be received, each stockholder having one vote, and a 
majority of votes so cast shall determine the election and also 
all other subjects voted upon shall read as follows:— 

“*The election of Mauagers shall be by, ballot and votes by 
proxy shall be received, each share of stock being entitled to one 
vote and a najority of votes so cast shall determine the election, 
ond also all other subjects so voted upon.” 


GEO. W. HANC CK, Clerk, 717 Walnut Street 





LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS WORK, 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College. a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical iilustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-99, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen different branches 
of study from 8 o'clock to 10 30 a. m 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested in 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Arrangements bave been made as follows: Fifteenth and 
Race, Twelfth month 7th, 1889 at 10 30 a. m., Silas S Neff, Presi- 
dent National School of Oratory and Elocution, Philadelphia, 
Pa., subjects, “‘ The Function of the Reading Lesson ”’ and “ How 
to teach Reading,” followed at same place, same, day by Mathilde 
E. Coffin, formerly a member of F W. Parker's Faculty in the 
Cook Couuty, Illinois. Normal School, and late Superintendent of 
Model School in Normal School at Millersville, Pa., subject, 
“ Method of Teaching Geography.”’ 

Owing to the vacation at Swarthmore there will not be any 
lecture on the 21st of Twelfth month. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. 
Wade Griscom, 

Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 
H. Hall, 

Sub-Committee of Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 
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COMMON THINGS. 
WE thank Thee for life’s common things, 
The limpid, lovely water springs, 
The shining diamonds of dew, 
The firmament’s transcendent blue ; 
For the wild rose whose fragile cup 
In field and hedge is lifted up. 


For the shy tribes in glade and glen, 
Whose sweet life is unseen of men ; 

For humble grasses making meet 

The rough earth for thy children’s feet ; 
For lowly moss that creeps and clings, 
A drapery for unsightly things. 


For love’s sweet looks upon us bent; 
For baby faces innocent ; 

For helpless hands that reach and sue, 
And make us patient, kind and true ; 
For youthful hearts unworn and bold 
That keep our own from growing old. 


We thank Thee for life’s homely ways, 
The discipline of working days ; 
For hearts made tenderer by trial ; 
For the stern teaching of denial ; 
For pain that keys the quivering chord; 
For joy and grief we thank Thee, Lord! 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S VOYAGE TO 
ENGLAND, 1772. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Tents of Fifth month.—It being the first day of the 
week and fine weather, we had a meeting in the 
cabin, at which most of the seamen were present ; 
this meeting was to mea strengthening time. 13th. 
—AsI continue to lodge in the steerage I feel an 
openness this morning to express something further 
of the state of my mind in respect to poor lads bound 
apprentice to learn the art of sailing. As I believe 
sailing is of use in the world, a labor of soul attends 
me that the pure counsel of truth may be humbly 
waited for in this case by all concerned in the busi- 
ness of the seas. A pious father whose mind is ex- 
ercised for the everlasting welfare of his child may 
not with a peaceable mind place him out to an em- 
ployment among a people whose common course of 
life is manifestly corrupt and profane. Great is the 
present defect among seafaring men in regard to 
virtue and piety; and, by reason of an abundant 
traffic and many ships being used for war, so many 
people are employed on the sea that the subject of 
placing lads to this employmentappears very weighty. 

When I remember the saying of the Most High 
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through his prophet, “ This people have I formed for 
myself; they shall show forth my praise,” and think 
of placing children among such to learn the practice 
of sailing, the consistency of it with a pious education 
seems to me like that mentioned by the prophet, 
“ There is no answer from God.” 

Profane examples are very corrupting and very 
forcible. And as my mind, day after day, and night 
after night, hath been affected with a sympathizing 
tenderness towards poor children who are put to the 
employment of sailors, I have sometimes had weighty 
conversation with the sailors in the steerage, who 
were mostly respectful to me and became more so 
the longer I was with them.’ They mostly appeared 
to take kindly what I said to them; but their minds 
were so deeply impressed with the almost universal 
depravity among sailors, that the poor creatures in 
their answers to me have revived in my remem- 
brance that of the degenerate Jews a little before the 
captivity, as repeated by Jeremiah the prophet, 
“There is no hope.” 

Now under this exercise a sense of the desire of 
outward gain prevailing among us felt grievous ; and 
a strong call to the professed followers of Christ was 
raised in me that all may take heed lest, through 
loving this present world, they be found in acon-* 
tinued neglect of duty with respect to a faithful labor 
for reformation. 

To silence every motion proceeding from the love 
of money and humbly to wait upon God to know his 
will concerning us have appeared necessary. He 
alone is able to strengthen us to dig deep, to remove 
all which lies between us and the safe foundation, 
and so to direct us in our outward employments that 
pure, universal love may shine forth in our proceed- 
ings. Desires arising from the spirit of truth are 
pure desires; and when a mind divinely opened to- 
wards a young generation is made sensible of cor- 
rupting examples powerfully working and exten- 
sively spreading among them, how moving is the 
prospect! In a world of dangers and difficulties, like 
a desolate, thorny wilderness, how precious, how 
comfortable, how safe, are the leadings of Christ the 
good Shepherd, who said, “I know my sheep, and 
am known of mine!” 

Sixteenth of Fifth month.--Wind for several days 
past often high, what the sailors call squally, with a 
rough sea and frequent rains. This last night has 
been a very trying one to the poor seamen, the water 


[' The scene, which we may imagine, of John Woolman con- 
versing and laboring with the sailors, is one of real interest. His 
statement that they became more respectful to him the longer 
he was with them may readily be believed.) 
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the most part of the night running over the main- 
deck, and sometimes breaking waves came on the 
quarter-deck. The latter part of the night, as I lay 
in bed, my mind was humbled under the power of 
Divine love ; and resignedness to the great Creator of 
the earth and seas was renewedly wrought in me, 
and his fatherly care over his children felt precious 
to my soul. I was now desirous to embrace every 
opportunity of being inwardly acquainted with the 
hardships and difficulties of my fellow-creatures and 
to labor in his love for the spreading of pure right- 
eousness on the earth. Opportunities were frequent 
of hearing conversation among the sailors respecting 
the voyages to Africa and the manner of bringing the 
deeply oppressed slaves into our islands? They are 
frequently brought on board the vessels in chains 
and fetters, with hearts loaded with grief under the 
apprehension of miserable slavery ; so that my mind 
was frequently engaged to meditate on these things. 

Seventeenth of Fifth month and first of the week. 
—We had a meeting in the cabin to which the sea- 
men generally came. My spirit was contrite before 
the Lord, whose love at this time affected my heart. 
In the afternoon I felt a tender sympathy of soul 
with my poor wife and family left behind, in which 
state my heart was enlarged in desires that they may 
walk in that humble obedience wherein the ever- 
lasting Father may be their guide and support 
through all their difficulties in this world; and a 
sense of that gracious assistance, through which my 
mind hath been strengthened to take up the cross 
and leave them to travel in the love of truth, hath 
begotten thankfulness in my heart to our great 
Helper. 

Twenty-fourth of Fifth month.—A clear, pleasant 
morning. AsI sat on deck I felt a reviving in my 
nature, which had been weakened through much 
rainy weather and high winds and being shut up in 
a close, unhealthy air. Several nights of late I have 
felt my breathing difficult; and a little after the 
rising of the second watch, which is about midnight, 
I have got up and stood near an hour with my face 
near the hatchway, to get the fresh air at the small 
vacancy under the hatch door, which is commonly 
shut down, partly to keep out rain and sometimes to 
keep the breaking waves from dashing into the 
steerage. I may with thankfulness to the Father of 
Mercies acknowledge that in my present weak state 
my mind hath been supported to bear this affliction 
with patience; and I have looked at the present dis- 
pensation as a kindness from the great Father of | 
mankind, who, in this my floating pilgrimage, is in 








(? John Woolman had seen, during his visit to Newport,in | 
1760, in attendance upon New England Yearly Meeting, the slave- | 
ships lying at the wharves of that town, with the sellers and buy- | 
ers of human beings thronging the market-place. Newport was 
then largely engaged in the slave trade. What he now heard 
from the sailors, sitting in their dark and crowded quarters, or 
upon the deck where the winds of the sea blew free and fresh, 
confirmed in his mind the iniquity of the system which he had 
so faithfully endeavored to root out,—and which, so far as the 
Society of Friends was concerned, was then nearly done away 
with. It was in 1758 that the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
took the definite step,—largely through John Woolman’s efforts, 
—of declaring not merely against dealing in slaves, but also of 
holding them ; and in the years intervening, most of the bond- 
people in this yearly meeting had been liberated.] 
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some degree bringing me to feel what many thou- 
sands of my fellow-creatures often suffer in a greater 
degree.* 

My appetite failing, the trial hath been the 
heavier; and I have felt tender breathings in my 
soul after God, the fountain of comfort, whose inward 
help hath supplied at times the want of outward 
convenience ; and strong desires have attended me 
that his family, who are acquainted with the movings 
of his Holy Spirit, may be so redeemed from the love 


| of money and from that spirit in which men seek 


honor one of another, that in all business, by sea or 
land, they may constantly keep in view the coming 
of his kingdom on earth as it isin heaven, and, by 
faithfully following this safe guide, may show forth 
examples tending to lead out of that under which the 
creation groans. This day we had a meeting in the 
cabin, in which I was favored in some degree to ex- 
perience the fulfilling of that saying of the prophet, 
“The Lord hath been a strength to the poor, a 
strength to the needy in their distress ;’ for which 
my heart is bowed in thankfulness before him. 

Twenty-eighth Fifth month—Wet weather of 
late and small winds, inclining to calms. Our sea- 
men cast a lead, I suppose about one hundred fath- 
oms, but found no bottom. Foggy weather this 
morning. Through the kindness of the great Pre- 
server of men my mind remains quiet; and a degree 
of exercise from day to day attends me, that the pure, 
peaceable government of Christ msy spread and pre- 
vail among mankind. 

The leading of a young generation in that pure 
way in which the wisdom of this world hath no 
place, where parents and tutors, humbly waiting for 
the heavenly counsellor, may example them in the 
truth as it is in Jesus, hath for several days been the 
exercise of my mind. O, how safe, how quiet, is that 
state where the soul stands in pure obedience to the 
voice of Christ and a watchful care is maintained not 
to follow the voice of the stranger! Here Christ is 
felt to be our shepherd, and under his leading people 
are brought to a stability; and where he doth not 
lead forward, we are bound in the bonds of pure love 
to stand still and wait upon him. 

In the love of money and in the wisdom of this 
world, business is proposed, then the urgency of af- 
fairs push forward, and the mind cannot in this state 
discern the good and perfect will of God concerning 
us. The love of God is manifested in graciously call- 
ing us to come out of that which stands in confusion ; 
but if we bow notin the name of Jesus, if we give 
not up those prospects of gain which in the wisdom 


| of this world are open before us, but say in our 


hearts, “ I must needs go on; and in going on I hope 
to keep as near the purity of truth as the business 
before me will admit of,” the mind remains entangled 
and the shining of the light of life into the soul is 
obstructed.* 
(Conclusion next week.) 
(? John Woolman’s sympathy for all who were in distress was 


one of his marked characteristics. He truly remembered all 
those in bonds as if bound with them.] 

(* This note of protest against the tendency toward the wor- 
ship of Mammon is continually present in all of John Woolman’s 
writings; and it was, indeed, the distinctive testimony of his 
life.) 





THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 
We find in a late number of the Sunday School Times an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Frank 8S. Woodruff, of Princeton, N. J. 
on the Cedars of Lebanon, that we regard not only as 
interesting, but as giving much information, especially to 
our First-day Schools, when, in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, these trees are so frequently mentioned.—Eps. In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
Tue cedar of Lebanon (cedrus Libanus) is a distin ct 
species, its home being on the higher slopes of Leb- 
anon and Anti-Lebanon, and the ranges of the Tau- 
rus Mountains to the north, and again in the far east 
on the Himalayas. ee 

The traveler who now sails along the narrow 
strip of land known by the ancients as Phcenicia, 
looks up at the bare, rocky walls of Lebanon, and 
wonders where the verdure has gone. No cedars are 
in sight. As far as we can learn from history, the fa- 
mous race has been retreating ever since the time of 
Hiram, and now any one who would know the ven- 
erable trees in their native fastnesses must climb far 
up into the solitudes of Lebanon. Several groves of 
comparatively young trees exist in various parts of 
the range,—at ’Ain-Zahalte and Bartik in Southern 
Lebanon and at El-Hadeth in the north; but the 
trees called by the natives Arz Libndn, the cedars of 
Lebanon, are found almost at the northern extremity 
of the range, near the village of B’shérre. 

There can be few more delightful mountain jour- 
neys than that from Beirut, sixty miles over the 
rocky bridlepaths of North Lebanon, to this historic 
grove. Our tents are pitched at night by the clear, 
icy springs that are fed by crevices of perpetual snow, 
—Solomon’s “ flowing streams from Lebanon.” 

We are seven thousand feet above the Mediterra- 
nean, in the very solitudes of the mountain. There 
is something weird and grand about the very situa- 
tion, and it is not strange that the natives regard with 
a superstitious awe these “ ghosts of a vanished race.” 
They are very jealous of the grove, and both Maron- 
ites and Moslems look upon the trees as sacred, as- 
suring us that, if any of the wood were used for cook- 
ing purposes, the water in the kettle would turn into 
blood. This superstition has doubtless done much 
to save these trees from the fate of the rest of their 
species. Some years ago, Rustum Pasha, governor of 
Lebanon, caused a wall to be built around the grove, 
and a ndtir, or watchman, to be placed there asa 
protection against possible vandalism. 

The only other work of man is a chapel which 
the Maronites have constructed,—a rude, square 
building, near the north wall of the grove. Here 
they occasionally hold religious services, so that as 
both a religious shrine and a pleasure-ground the 
place has many visitors during the summer months. 
From November till late in the spring, the mountain 
passes are so blocked with snow that none venture 
up to the bleak home of the cedars. What makes 
the B’shérre cedars famous is not their number, but 
the great age of some of the trees. We counted four 
hundred and twenty-one trees in all, of which twelve, 
named by the Maronites “ The Twelve Apostles,” are 
apparently very old. The largest is truly a monster, 
measuring forty-seven feet in circumference. Eight 
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people, with outstretched arms, can just reach around 
it. At about eight feet from the ground, it divides, 
and throws out several great branches—each one a 
huge tree in itself—seventy or eighty feet into the air. 
The data for judging their age are insufficient for ac- 
curacy ; but the best Oriental botanists, Le Verrier 
and Post, say that they cannot be less than fifteen 
hundred, and they may be twenty-five hundred 
years old. 

One great trunk near our tents has been used as a 
record-book by travelers. The thick bark has been 
cut away, and on the firm wood we can still read, 
“ Martin, 1769,” “ Giraudin, 1791,” “ Silvestri, 1795.” 
These tell their own story of the durability of 
the cedar-wood. Many of these names are on the 
weather side of the trees, and for more than acen- 
tury the rain and sleet of the mountain storms have 
been beating and chiseling at the wood, and still the 
names are clearly legible. So little have the trunks 
grown over the letters, that to Martin, in 1769, they 
must have appeared as huge as now. Situated just at 
the head of the Qadisha gorge, the grove is exposed 
to the wildest fury of the tempests. In winter the 
storms gathering along the Mediterranean rush with 
fearful violence up the rocky pass, and leap with 
tiger-like fierceness upon the devoted cedars. Here 
and there a great branch lies on the ground, twisted 
bodily from the trunk, and yet the splinters on the 
stump stand out as bright and sound as though the 
wrench had come yesterday, instead of half a cen- 
tury ago. Not only in size and dignity, but in this 
incorruptibility of the wood, the cedar is a royal tree. 

In the excavations of the palace of one of the As- 
syrian kings, some fragments of cedar beams were 
found by Mr. Layard, which have since been trans- 
ported to England, and are now preserved in the 
British Museum. Mr. Carruthers, keeper of the Bo- 
tanical Department of the Museum, has made a care- 
ful microscopic examination of the wood-cells of these 
beams, and confirms Mr. Layard’s opinion that they 
were cedars from Lebanon. Thus these fragments 
have withstood the wear of time and the destroying 
chemical influences for perhaps thirty centuries, and 
are still the fragrant, incorruptible wood of the tem- 
ple. Other woods may be riddied with worm-holes; 
no worm will touch the cedar. Giant eucalypti and 
sequoias may be “rotten to the core a thousand 
years before their fall;” there is not, and never has 
been, a false-hearted cedar. 

“The trees of the Lord are full of sap, the cedars of 
Lebanon which he hath planted.” There is a spicy 
and refreshing aroma about the cedar that greeted 
us long before we reached the enclosure. From 
broken branches the surfaces chafed by interlapping, 
there has exuded an abundance of fragrant gum, that 
serves not only to heal the wounded branch, but to 
fill the grove with fragrance. It was this that called 
forth the continued praises of the poets, especially 
Solomon. In recounting the incomparable attrac- 
tions of his beloved, he sings, ‘“‘ The smell of thy gar- 
ments is like the smell of Lebanon.” 

The mode of the cedar’s growth is very striking 
and varies much, according to the location and sur- 
roundings. If standing single, it assumes a beautiful 
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symmetrical shape, branching near the ground, and 
rising from a base fifty or sixty feet across. This 
tapers regularly seventy-five or one hundred feet to 
the top, and has been compared to one of its own 
cones, greatly enlarged. From the straight trunk 
branches are thrown out at right angles, and the 
smaller twigs all grow on an exact level with the 
parent branch. The foliage, resembling the needles 
of the hemlock, all grows from the upper side, so 
that the whole gives the effect of a series of plat- 
forms rising one above the other. It is necessary to 
climb the tree to get at some phases of its beauty. 
The pistillate cones, maturing in three years, become 
brownish when ripe; and, as. they stand perfectly 
erect on the horizontal boughs, the climber looks 
down on what appears a smooth ‘cloth of richest 
green with tea-cups set irregularly on the surface. 
The staminate cones are very numerous. They are 
at first bright green, and, as they open and shed their 
pollen, they change to a brilliant lemon-color, thus 
contrasting beautifully with the dark needles against 
which they rest. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 46. 
TWELFTH MonTH 8, 1889. 

SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 
GeLDEN Text :—She came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon ; and behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here.—Matt. 12: 42. 

Reap I. King 10: 1-18. 

Tue great wisdom of Solomon was directed to the se- 
curing of a careful and judicious administration of 
the various departments of the government. Peace 
prevailed throughout all the land, and prosperity 
brought plenty and contentment to the people. He 
encouraged commerce bythe way of the Red Sea, and 
his ships frequented the harbors of distant nations, 
exchanging the products of Israel’s industry for the 
gold and costly treasures of other lands. The order 
that prevailed and the good management of his affairs 
won for him the respect and admiration of all who 
heard of his wisdom and what he was accomplishing 
for his subjects. Doubtless the beautiful temple he 
had erected to Jehovah and the worship conducted 
therein without any idol or image to represent the 
God whom he worshiped, had awakened the desire 
of those who thus heard to see and know for them- 

selves the wonderful things told of him. 

The Queen of Sheba, etc. Where the country was 
over which this queen ruled is not known, but the ex- 
tent and costliness of the presents she brought to the 
king gave evidence that it was a wealthy nation, per- 
haps Arabia Felix, sometimes called Araby the 
Blessed, because of its enormous wealth. It matters 
little to us. Her object is the great thought of the 
lesson. She had heard of the fame of Solomon con- 
cerning the name of the Lord, and this brought her 
to Jerusalem. It was a religious inquiry, and like the 
ambassador of another great woman, Queen Candace, 
who was one of the first converts to the Christian 
faith (Acts 8: 26-40), she wanted to know more of this 
God and the temple that had been erected in his 
name, to whom |Solomon owed all his wisdom and 
all the greatness of his kingdom. 
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And Solomon told her all her questions, etc. An- 
swered to her satisfaction all her inquiries respecting 
the worship of God, the administration of the govern- 
ment, and all that pertained to the interests of the 
people. As a wise sovereign she desired to know 
what course he had pursued to bring to his people 
such prosperity. Solomon had been a great student 
of nature, and knew every plant of the field and for- 
est, and was familiar with all the best literature of 
his age. This was not as meagre as we might be led 
to believe. The researches of antiquarians are dis- 
closing certain evidences of the existence of great 
libraries, and the treasures of literature contained in 
them are engaging the thought and interest of our 
best scholars. 

The half was not told me, etc. So great was the ad- 
vancement that Solomon had made in all that per- 
tained to wisdom and knowledge, and so magnificent 
were the buildings he had erected, and so strong and 
earnest were his devotions to God, who had brought 
him to the great honor and distinction to which he 
had attained, that she could say, “ Of all she heard 
the half had not been told her.” 





The little wayside flowers arrayed in their lovely 
garbs of Nature’s weaving have their God-given mis- 
sions to fill, and Solomon in all his glory could not 
add to their loveliness or beautify them in any other 
than their own delicate tintings. 

The fame of King Solomon was known to every 
nation, and no man was like unto him in wisdom and 
understanding. When the fair Queen of Sheba heard 
of this and his immense possessions, she doubted the 
report and came herself to prove him with hard 
questions, and found the half had not been told her 
of his wisdom and prosperity. No temple in the 
world equalled the one he built at Jerusalem in 
grandeur and costliness, but all this magnificence 
and worldly show could not endure forever. His 
wise maxims recorded in the Bible are helpful step- 
ping-stones, and it is well for every reader to give 
them a thoughtful perusal. While he was a faithful 
servant of the Lord, and walked as He directed, he 
and his ‘kingdom prospered, but when through diso- 
bedience he lost favor with his Heavenly Father, he 
fell from his high estate, and his kingdom passed into 
other hands; thus we see that outward greatness 
cannot bring peace and happiness. To be truly 
great we must be truly good and have our hearts 
tendered and purified by the Father’s love. Our 
greatness in life does not depend upon human 
wisdom alone, but that kind of wisdom that Jesus 
of Nazareth manifested all through his life, ever 
seeking to do the will of his Heavenly Father. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The human race since the beginning has been full 
of questionings and the desire to know. Through 
this desire for knowledge,—the wish to know more 
than it was the Divine purpose to disclose, man is 
said to have lost the innocency of his primal condi- 
tion, and plunged his posterity into untold evil and 
misery. This is an old, old story, repeated in the tra- 
ditions of all races of men, but with less significance 
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as the progress of the ages reveal higher and nobler 
thoughts of God and his relations to his human 
children. 

Communication between people in eastern lands 
had been carried on from immemorial time by the 
slow and uncertain medium of caravans, and by the 
more dangerous water travel. Some knowledge of 
navigation, not perhaps as a science, must have been 
acquired by the ante-diluvians. Through both these 
channels the men of our nation became familiar with 
what was transpiring among distant people, and the 
foundations were laid for commerce and friendly in- 
tercourse which in the reign of King Solomon ex- 
tended to every known section of the habitable globe ; 
what was new, or strange, or startling in one country 
in process of time found its way into others. 

The difference between the older days and our 
own, is not that we are curious and inquiring, but in 
the means of satisfying our inquiries. That which 
reaches us in the small fractions of an hour, in the 
days of Solomon required months and even years to 
find its destination ; we need only to contrast the pres- 
ent with acentury ago to realize the rapid strides 
that inter-communication with the most distant people 
has made in our time. 

The ships of Solomon required three years to 
make the long voyages down the Red Sea and along 
the Arabian Sea to the rich countries of the South, or 
through the Mediterranean and along the Atlantic to 
the coasts of Cornwall, England, which tradition 
points out as the northern boundary of travel by 
water at that period. It must have been extremely 
hazardous; but scarcely less dangerous were the long 
voyages undertaken with the camel, which has been 
rightly named the “ship of the desert.” Such a 
journey as was made by the queen of Sheba to sat- 
isfy her curiosity in regard to king Solomon, and all 
she had been told of his wisdom, of the wonderful 
temple he had built, and of the God, Jehovah, to 
whose worship it had been dedicated. The distance 
between her kingdom, which was a district of Arabia 
probably lying along the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea, and Jerusalem, is believed to have been fifteen 
hundred miles. We areappalled at the slow progress 
the vast retinue that accompanied this queen must 
have made crossing the burning deserts that lay be- 
tween the two sections. Weary months must have 
been consumed, and many privations and dangers en- 
countered before the beautiful city with its glorious 
temple, “the joy of the whole earth,” was reached, 
and the hospitality of its wise and royal ruler ex- 
tended to his guest. 

As we study this lesson, there is perhaps instruc- 
tion to be gained from the example we have of perse- 
verance and determination in the accomplishing of 
any object we have in view. The desire for knowl- 
edge, if it be the knowledge that enlarges our capaci- 
ties, and gives breadth and scope to our understand- 
ing of the relations we bear to one another and to 
God, the infinite good, is the most worthy object that 
can claim our attention, and the only one that brings 
peace and joy to the soul. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRES. MAGILL’S LETTERS.—VII. THE 
CLOSE OF THE EXPOSITION. 


Paris, Eleventh month 11, 1889. 

Arter I sent my last letter we attended the Exposi- 
tion about every other day until its close. The price 
of admission was one france at the gates, but at all 
the paper stands, and of runners in the streets they 
could be bought at prices ranging with the weather, 
at from 5 to 12 cents. The result was just what was 
desired by the authorities ; that tickets were seldom 
bought at the gates, which would really have been a 
great inconvenience, as the crowd of those entering 
was so great during most of the time. Tickets not 
presented at the gates before ten a. m., were good for 
the day and evening. Some, very zealous in the 
cause of seeing every thing, took the ground, street 
by street, alley by alley, building by building, gal- 
lery by gallery, in regular succession, and although 
I hear of some who had been doing this for weeks, I 
have never heard of any who boasted of having com- 
pleted their rounds. Of course the great number 
and variety of objects claiming attention as they 
went would sometimes keep them in a street or 
building for several days. In our own case this was 
so in the galléries of the Fine Arts, which we never 
wearied of visiting, though we made no attempt nor 
pretension to go any regular rounds. We were on 
the grounds most of seven days, and we certainly 
left far more unseen than we had time or opportun- 
ity to examine. For those who wish to have de- 
tailed descriptions of the objects of interest exhib- 
ited I will say that there are books published here, 
quite well illustrated, which can be obtained of the 
publishers, and forwarded to America for the moder- 
ate sum of about 8 francs. I must be excused from en- 
tering into any detailed descriptions of the various 
exhibits, within the necessarily restricted limits of a 
newspaper cofrespondent. 

As the time for closing approached, strong pres- 
sure was brought to bear by the various journals to 
have the Exposition continued; and the last move 
was to have just one day added, and the results given 
to the poor. But the Government stood firm, and 
after keeping open this great Exposition just six 
months, the close was definitely fixed for the 6th of 
November, and on that night a grand illumination 
was to close the brilliant display. This, called the 
“ Féte de Nuit,” was very widely advertised for sev- 
eral days, and word was given out that unusual and 
remarkable preparations for the grand event were 
being made. To prevent too great a crowd from en- 
tering the gates at once in the evening, the ingenious 
scheme was devised of charging all who entered after 
5 p. m., a franc each, and require five of the special 
tickets for the evening to be bought at once, costing 
5 francs; whereas those who went through the day, 
at the cheaper rates, could remain in for the eve- 
ning. We started after our noon meal (déjeuner), tak- 
ing a basket of provision with us for the diner, and 
went to the river to take a boat, as the grounds are 
about three miles below our home, on both sides of 
the Seine. All along the great stone quays we found 
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the throngs already collected to take the boats, and 
all the boats on the river, and their number is very 
great, were brought into the service of transporting 
the multitude. At each landing,—and they are quite 
near together,—on each side of the river, a line (a 
queue) was formed, shut in with ropes, and guarded 
by officers; and as the crowded boats came by, the 
word was passed up how many places could be had, 
and then the officers let through the gates just the 
required number, and the rest waited for the next 
boat. We were kept thus waiting at our wharf about 
an hour, during which time some dozen or so of 
boats passed before we succeeded in getting on to the 
head of the “ queue”—and so securing our places. 
The fare on the boats was 2 cents. The care- 
ful arrangement for loading the boats, without 
overloading them, prevented all accidents. All 
the omnibuses and the tramways on the various 
lines were crowded as well, and were arranged in the 
same way, and the entire movement of the immense 
masses of people was conducted in the most thorough 
and systematic manner, for which Paris is the most 
noted city in the world. The massing of the multi- 
tudes was to take place in the large open spaces 
around the Eiffel Tower and the great fountains and 
between the Trocadero on the sloping ground north 
of the Seine and the great central dome of the main 
exhibition building on the south of the river, the 
Eiffel Tower occupying the space near the south bank 
of the river, and about mid-way between the Troca- 
dero and the great central dome. By about 5 we 
secured good seats (2 cents each) near the principal 
fountain, and a short distance south of the Eiffel 
Tower. Here we had to wait until nearly 8 before 
the fée opened, and meantime the great spaces were 
being thronged and packed with the immense 
crowd. As the daylight faded away the sight was 
one to be remembered fora lifetime. The greatdome 
to the south, the Trocadero to the north, and the 
Tower rising to-the height of 1,000 feet between them, 
were gradually lighted up with mingled gas and elec- 
tric lights, and a “ captif” balloon rose high up into 
the twilight sky on either sideofthetower. Butthis 
was but a faint prelude to what was to follow. Soon 
colored lights from Chinese lanterns filled the trees 
and shrubs around the open spaces; and many of 
them were lighted by the Edison electric light, so ar- 
ranged as to form petals of bright light in the middle 
of glittering metallic flowers among the leaves and 
branches. Then revolving electric lights began to be 
displayed from the top of the Tower, sending out the 
well defined beams through the increasing darkness 
of the upper air, and falling in turn upon the various 
fountains and statues, and bringing them into view 
with startling distinctness. Soon Bengal fires were 
started near the outer edge of the great open square, 
and their deep red and green lights produced a won- 
derful effect, combined with the illumination by gas 
ard electricity of the Tower, the fountains, the 
drives, the lawns, the shrubs, and trees. 

At exactly 8 o’clock a shout arose from the as- 
sembled multitude, as the grand and petit fountains 
all began at once to play, their waters dyed with 
every possible hue of the rainbow. It was a splendid 
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sight the principal fountain,—risingin the centre al- 
most 100 feet,—and its waters dyed with all of these 
various hues. And the colors kept constantly chang- 
ing ; sometimes all the fountains being of the deepest 
red, then all of a rich orange color ; then deep green ; 
etc.,and then of all hues mingled; sometimes each 
fountain of a separated hue, and sometimes all min- 
gled in the same fountain. These variations rested 
the eyes, and kept up the interest, the fountains 
playing and ceasing throughout the evening. But the 
grandest and most unique display of all was what they 
here call the “ Embrasement”’ of the Eiffel Tower. No 
language can do this grand sight any justice. On 
each of the three stories of the Tower, and at its base 
and on its summit, Bengal fires were simultaneously 
started, and in a few moments the whole Tower, 
throughout its enormous height of 1,000 feet, was as 
if in one grand conflagation. Had it been inflamma- 
ble instead of iron, and actually burning, it could 
scarcely have made so grand adisplay. This was re- 
peated over and over throughout the evening ; asthe 
first fires began to burn low, loud explosions on the 
various stories being the signal when a new Embrase- 
ment began. I had seen pictures of the Tower here 
in the shop windows, thus lighted, but supposed 
them extravagant and sensational, but they fall very 
far short of the reality. About 10, feeling very weary, 
we started to cross the Jena bridge toward the 
grandly illuminated Trocadero, on our way home; but 
the immense throng so barred the way that we gave 
it up, and turned down a less attractive passage along 
the Seine, toward the esplanade of the Invalides. As 
we had decided in advance that it would be a fruitless 
attempt to try to get a carriage or public conveyance in 
that crowd, we started for a deliberate walk home a 
distance of some three miles, upthe Seine and along 
the fine new Boulevard St. Germain. The moon 
was just passed its full, and the evening was a pleas- 
ant one for our walk, and taking our time we reached 
our rooms on the Rue de la Sorbonne about eleven 
o’clock. 

On reflecting since upon the whole performance 
itso far transcends,in my mind, anythingof the 
kind that I had ever before witnessed or imagined, 
as to make comparison wholly out of the question. 
The systematic movement of the immense crowds 
through the day and evening; the orderly conduct 
of all; the absolute freedom from all intoxication, or 
brawls, or disturbances of any kind ; and the entire 
absence of accident, are to me quite as wonderful as 
the grand display itself. Observing similar good or- 
der when large crowds were assembled on the occa- 
sion of our visit to Paris 22 years ago, we were then 
told that it was the result of the iron rule of Napo- 
leon III. But now all that has disappeared and a 
Republic almost as liberal as our own takes its place, 
and still the same characteristics are observed ; and 
I believe they are inherent in the French people, let 
their circumstances be what they may,—the result of 
generations of training, and an unusually high de- 
gree of culture and civilization. And with all this 
display of excellent order it will not be forgotten 
that the numbers on the Champ de Mars on that 
night, as found by actual count at the various gates, 
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considerably exceeded 400,000! Is it an unreasona- 
ble prejudice in me in favor of this people to say 
that in no other city of the world except Paris could 
all of these results have been secured? It is to be 
regretted that we Americans derive so many of our 
impressions of the French people from the English, 
who have been their jealous rivals for centuries, and 
who never lose an opportunity to present them in the 
most unfavorable light possible, and magnify and 
distort any fault which they perceive. I wish that 
some one competent for the task would give us a 
true history of the French people from an outside 
and independent standpoint, and presented in popu- 
lar form, for the benefit of the great American na- 
tion, who much more nearly resemble the French in 
their best characteristics than they do their jealous 
rivals across thechannel. And I believe that sucha 
work will some day be placed before the American 
public, doing ample justice to this truly wonderful 
nation,—with many faults, it is true, but surely occu- 
pying a foremost, if not the foremost place among the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

As soon as the Exposition was over the work of 
pulling down and removal (démolition é& déménage- 
ment) was at once commenced, and after a very short 
time all evidences of the great Exposition of ’89, ex- 
cept, of course, the Eiffel tower, and some fountains 
constructed for the occasion, will be completely re- 
moved from the broad fields of the Champ de Mars 
and the pleasant esplanade of the Invalides. 

We shall now at once proceed to the completion of 
our preparations for our winter’s work, and for this 
we find abundant facilities in the way of lectures and 
libraries, all open to us freely, without expense, 
nearly every hour of the day and evening. In ad- 
dition to these we have daily practice at table, where 
fifteen regularly assemble, all the conversation being 
carried on in French, and also with the same com- 
pany during the social evening hour. To supplement 
these advantages, and give definiteness and direct- 
ness to our work, we shall employ the services of a 
professor for an hour a day, and in seeking for the 
proper person, for to the honor of Paris be it said, we 
find that in the matter of expense it makes no differ- 
ence whether a man or a woman be employed, the 
same remuneration being expected and received by 
competent instructors of either sex for the same ser- 
vices rendered. Friends will well understand that 
we have much to learn at home from the worthy ex- 
ample of Paris in this respect. 

For the sake of the exercise I take long walks 
through the city every day, and believing that it will 
be pleasant for many of your readers to accompany 
me in some of these, I propose, in future letters, to 
give some descriptions of objects of the greatest in- 
terest. Epwarp H. MacILu. 


His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain-walk, 
His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where mingled with His gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk-tree 
A ripple-wash of Galilee. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 
THERE are two departments of knowledge which 
preachers are tempted to invade with no better 
equipment than traditional opinion,—Science and 
Bible criticism. 

In both domains, whole generations of preachers 
have enforced views which are entirely false. 

If men of science have misread for a time God’s 
works, theologians have erred egregiously, centuries 
together, with the most disastrous consequences as 
to the true meaning of the Scriptures. 

There has been an undoubted advance in Bible 
knowledge. 

There are scores of texts which an instructed 
hearer knows to be mistranslated, or to have a mean- 
ing quite other than the one assigned to it. 

The limitations of human language, and disabili- 
ties of human infirmity, were not miraculously re- 
moved from those who were chosen channels of 
revelation. 

The Old Testament can no longer be appealed to 
in the indiscriminate way to which we have been so 
long accustomed. 

The preacher who in these days thinks it necessary 
to refer acts of atrocious cruelty to the direct com- 
mand of theAll Merciful, and to maintain the right- 
eousness of wars which ended in the cold-blooded 
massacre of innocent women and children, may revel 
in the admiration of religious cliques, but puts him- 
self out of court when le claims to impose his views 
upon the consciences of thoughtful men. 

The science of Bible knowledge has made immense 
advance in the last fifty years. 

The tone adopted by some teachers is thoroughly 
reprehensible. They assume that the results of the 
new criticism are the consequences of “ unbelief.” 

He is an “ unbeliever” who refuses to recognize 
the truths revealed to us by the widening light of 
knowledge, and turns the Bible into asort of “ fetich” 
whose utterances he substitutes for the witness of 
he spirit a nd t he voice of God.—Archdeacon Farrar 
in The Fo rum. 

Ir has long seemed to us a disgrace to a Christian 
country that education should be considered com- 
plete which leaves wholly out of its curriculum any 
knowledge of that literature which is the source and 
foundation of its life. There can be no question that 
the Mosaic laws have a more intimate connection 
with American institutions than do the laws of either 
Greece or Rome, that the literature of the Hebrew 
people is more closely connected with English and 
American literature than is that of any other people, 
and that our philosophical and ethical systems are 
far more dependent on those imbedded in the Old 
Testament and the New Testament than on those of 
Plato, Aristotle, or any more modern authority. 
And yet a young man may receive his diploma from 
an American university and hardly know that a He- 
brew people existed, still less have any knowledge of 
their laws, their literature, or their religion. It is 


high time that this extraordinary hiatus in education 
should be filled, and we are glad to see Yale College 
added to the increasing number of those who are 
making some earnest effort to fill it.—Christian Union. 
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TO A HIGHER LEVEL. 
Tere is much said and written about the equality 
and fraternity of all classes of people, and much of 
this is not directly in the line of true Christian pro- 
gress. It is rather in the spirit that would sink men 
to such a level that all might have free access to that 
which ministers to the lower instincts of humanity. 
There can be but one true equality, that of goodness. 
Nothing short of this can lift us above selfishness. 
However we may desire to better the condition of 
our neighbor, so as to insure him comfort in material 
things, he cannot be our equal unless he is equally 
striving for that which is pure and good. When 
Jesus said to the erring woman, “go thy way ; from 


henceforth sin no more,” he did not mean that she | 


was on an equality with those who had not sinned, 
he only, by his loving compassion, put her in the way 
of good. By kindness he lifted her towards a higher 
And this is what we should all do. By living 
lives of righteousness, we show to our fellows that an 
exalted place can be reached, giving them the help- 


plane, 


ing hand, not by engaging with them in questionable | 
practices in order to gain them, but by constantly in- | 


viting them to a better way with such skill in the in- 


vitation as to disarm any suspicion of the feeling, “I | 


am holier than thou.” 

Neither is it needful that men shall be good all in 
one way. As was said formerly, in rebuke to one 
who was too harshly condemning another for a fault, 
“that is not our way of sinning,” so goodness shows 
itself in endless variety. 
and it will thrive in very inauspicious surroundings. 
“It is the token of the large mindedness of God that 
he does not grudge men their individuality,” says a 
clever writer, who deprecates that petty interference 
in non-essentials that would all the time try to regu- 
late the world by some set rule of man’s devising, 
forgetting that God has already made man in his own 
image. And his greatness and variety are so infinite 
that no finite man can comprehend Him; only let 
each one try to cultivate that spark of divinity 
within, to the highest possible level, that we may at 
last merit the plaudit of “ well done.” 

Nor need we look afar off for the means to rise. 
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Only let the heart be pure | 


| To perform our every day duties well is one step up- 
| ward, and a kindly word to encourage another to 
| like faithfulness is a second step; thus little by little 
we can all “to higher levels rise.’ Sometimes in the 
lives of real friends of progress, the zeal to uplift the 
lowly runs so far ahead of prudence that two great 
risks are taken, and the reaching forth is so eager the 
true balance is lost, and there is a decending to lower 
| levels by the very force of contact with evil, Child- 
| ren have been subjected to unwholesome influences, 
| that through their innocence others might rise, when 
the odds were too great and loss was the result. A 
cool head, steady nerves, and a heart well anchored 
in a goodness that has in it the elements of the Di- 
vine, are what is needed to succeed in this perpetual 
warfare between the forces of good and evil. We all 
have need toseek wisdom,and we can turn with pro- 
fit to the beautiful and eloquent language of Job in 
the 28th chapter, and solace ourselves with the clos- 
ing words, 
“ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 


And to depart from evil is understanding.” 


MARRIAGES. 

ATKINSON—HAINES.—At Norristown, Pa., Eleventh 
month 2Iist, 1889, according to the order of Friends, under 
the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, James Q. Atkin- 
son, of Upper Dublin, and Harriet W. Haines, of Norris- 
| town. 

BEANS—DAVIS.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, near Penn’s Park, Bucks county, Pa., by Friends’ cer- 
emony, under the care of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, 
on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 21st, 1889, Eugene Linford 
Beans, of Lower Makefield. and Adaline B. Davis, of 
Wrightstown. 





DEATHS. 

BENTLY.—At his home, “Bloomfield” near Sandy 
Spring, Md., where he was born and where he lived nearly 
all of his life, Richard T. Bently, in his 71st year. 

He passed away calmly. after a lingering and suffering 
illness, which he bore with fortitude. A very kind, active, 
and useful Friend in private and public life. 
DUDLEY.—At the residence of Rebecca W. Jacobs, 
Philad’a, Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 21st, 1889, Ann 8., widow 
of William Dudley, in her 90th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HAMBLETON.—At her home, in West Grove, on Elev- 
enth month 22d, 1889, Henrietta S. Hambleton, in her 82d 
year. 


MENDENHALL.—On the 22d of Eleventh month, 1889, 
| at her home near Hamerton, Pa., Dinah, wife of the late 
Isaac Mendenhall, aged 82 years. 

ROGERS.—At the residence of his son-in-law, John H. 
Ballinger, near Haddonfield, N. J., Eleventh month 18th, 
1889, Abraham I. Rogers, in his 86th year. 


SHEPPARD.—At the residence of her niece, near Jef- 

ferson, N. J., on the 20th of the Eleventh month, 1889, 

| Martha Sheppard, widow of the late Richard S. Sheppard, 

in the 75th year of her age ; an esteemed member of Ches- 
| ter Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOUSEHOLD SYSTEMS AND SERVANTS’ 
TRAINING. 


A rEcENT lady writer, taking note of the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining domestic servants, and study- 
ing the signs of the times, looks forward to a period 
when domestic operations of all kinds will be per- 
formed on a very different plan from what attains at 
present. Most persons who can look back fifty years 
can remember to have seen wool brought into the 
house in the fleece, to be there carded, spun, and 
knit into stockings, or woven into cloth. I can well 
remember to have seen all these operations per- 
formed in my early home, sixty-five years ago. They 
have long since ceased to be carried on any where. 
Rarely are any articles of clothing made at home, 
even from purchased goods. As for food bread it is 
made on a large scale by bakers, as are all kinds of 
confectionery and desserts. And the time will soon 
come here, as it has abroad, when dinners and all 
but the simplest dishes will be prepared out of the 
house. It will be here as it is on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, where youcan purchase your own food, and have 
it cooked by professional cooks and placed upon your 
tables at the proper hour. As for house-work it will 
be done, as the lady writer thinks, by persons who 
will work “ by the job,” coming at a certain hour, go- 
ing through the work, and departing without sitting 
down, still less remaining to eat. The only duty for 
which ‘a resident servant would be indispensable 
would be to answer the front-door bell; but as soci- 
ety is becoming organized, visiting is confined to cer- 
tain hours, and a six hours’ tour of duty by an out- 
sider perhaps would cover even that necessity. 

This holds out a bright prospect for housekeepers 
who declare that servants are the plague of their 
lives. But the matter has another aspect. Few, per- 
haps, ever consider what an education it is for a girl 
to be taken from a home where want and a numer- 
ous family crowded together renders system and 
even decency impossible, and translated to a quiet 
and orderly home, surrounded not only by the de- 
cencies but by the elegancies of life, where she may 
hear while waiting at table perbaps, refined and in- 
structive conversation. Such a life, continued as it 
even now sometimes is for years, raises the subjects 
of it to an elevation which would have been impos- 
sible of attainment in any other way. I have known 
some admirable women educated in this way, who 
became in every respect the equals of the family in 
which they lived. As an example of this influence I 
may mention that persons engaged in charitable 
work inform me that the most comfortable dwellings 
among the poor are those of colored women who 
have been in domestic service. Indeed they say the 
dwellings of the whites are in very unfavorable con- 
trast with those of the indigenous colored population. 
Of the recent immigrants nothing is said. 

All this education will be lost, and the progress of 
the process outlined above indicates the nevessity for 
schools for teaching domestic economy and house- 
hold operations which our article in the last InrEe.t- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL states to have been instituted 
by other denominations, and recommends to the at- 


tention of Friends. Of their absolute necessity a 
very effective demonstration was made in an address 
delivered recently at the Women’s Conference in 
Baltimore, by a Miss De Graffenreid, a lady in the 
service of the Government Bureau of Labor, who has 
interviewed 12,000 working women in this country. 
She is of opinion that many families spend in miser- 
able and disorderly dwellings, unhealthy food, and 
flimsy clothing, wages that properly applied would 
keep them in decency, health, and comfort. 

Does any one ever think what an educational in- 
strumentality the city horse-car is? Here the day 
laborer sits for half an hour by the side of the Sen- 
ator and banker, observes their behavior, and hears 
occasionally some of their talk. And so the wash- 
woman sits with the lady, and must sometimes learn 
lessons of conduct. Such meetings have their civil- 
izing influence. 

J.D. M. 

Washington, November, 1889. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuts body, one of whose sessions occurs thus early 
after our Yearly Meeting in Baltimore, convened at 
Woodlawn near Mt. Vernon, Va., the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders on the 16th, and that for the busi- 
ness of the Society in general on the 18th inst. The 
former was made more interesting by the presence 
and service of Joel Birdsall, a minister from Camden 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, who 35 years ago, in his 
early manhood, left his childhood home, Goose Creek, 
(Lincoln, Va.), and now in the afternoon of life 
comes back to the old scenes. 

On First-day, and again on Second-day, the voice 
of this Friend and that of W. W., of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting, were instrumental in the presentation of 
the “ good news” of the Gospel. The testimony was 
to a practical religion, whose fruit is to make men 
and women fulfill all the duties of life the better for 
the possession of it. Right views of life, of God and 
our relations towards him, are important, because 
they affect so deeply our conduct. But, as Friends, 
neither the Trinitarian nor the Unitarian view is to 
be allowed as authoritative. Long ago Friends as- 
serted their freedom from dogma in this regard, and 
our safety is to be found in standing fast in the lib- 
erty wherewith we have been made free. As an or- 
ganization we base our right to be on the realization 
that the Most High is the teacher of men now as 
ever. If there be weakness amongst us it must be 
due to some other cause than our fundamental faith. 
That has no flaw. Christendom more and more re- 
cognizesit. If we prove false to this it is not easy to 
see why we should cumber the ground, for it is our 
life. 

The Circular Meeting service was continued, hay- 
ing been found useful as we think to those who 
travel in this work, as well as the Friends at the 
smaller meetings where the service is established. 

Though hardly so large as usual, the Quarterly 
Meeting at Woodlawn was held in the life and power, 
and Friends parted in sympathy and good fellow- 
ship. H. R. H. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
From a report in The Student of a recent meeting of 
the Teachers’ Association of Friends (O.) Philadel- 
phia, we clip the following: 

Joseph 8. Walton, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Chester county, Pa., being invited to 
speak on this subject, said that his experience was 
only with district schools. About them he had a 


strong conviction that there was too much intellect- | 


ual training, and too little moral and spiritual, giving 
little strength to resist temptation ; and even secular 


schools have probably the same fault. The develop- | 


ment of character may be compared to the growth of 


a tree, which gains far more from the air by subtle | ; q , 
| over one thousand times. He will be followed by 


processes than from the earth by the roots. Were 
the tree burnt down, a little pile of ashes would rep- 
resent the earthly portion, while the great bulk of 
the matter composing the stately tree had returned 
to the air. Sothe subtle influences of environment 
affect a child more than direct teaching. It is the in- 


dividuality of the teacher that impresses itself per- | 


manently. Boys should have men as well as women 
to teach them, else they miss part of the influences 
needed to build character. 

The speaker gave an interesting report of an effort 
made by himself to turn the attention of a class of 
children to the deeper lesson back of physical science. 
He was visiting one of his schools, the teacher of 
which was called a good disciplinarian :—to the use 
of this word he objected, because it should mean a 
disciple-maker, and was here applied to keeping 
children standing still in an exact line. Her class 
were reciting a lesson in Psysiology, and naming the 
four chambers of the heart. But on questioning them 
afterward the Superintendent found that they really 
knew nothing about it—only one little girl could tell 
that two of the chambers were used to send the 
blood to the lungs and receive it back, and the other 
two to send it over the body and receive it back. 
They were asked, “Have you ever seen tadpoles? 
Do you know anything about them?” Oh, yes; they 
knew a great deal about tadpoles—more than their 
questioner, and were so eager to tell that they stepped 
out of line. “If you took tadpoles out of water, 
what would happen to them?” “Die.” “Why?” 
“ Couldn’t get no water.” 

“ And if you were kept under water, what would 
happen to you?” “Die.” “Why?” “Couldn’t 
get no air.” “ Have the tadpoles any lungs?” “ Sup- 
pose not.” “Then how many chambers do you think 
a tadpole has in its heart?” “Two.” “ What be- 
comes of tadpoles?” “They turn into frogs.” 
“Have you ever seen them turn?” And the little 
girl had ;—she had watched, and could tell that the 
tail disappeared and legs grew; and when asked 
what became of the tail, supposed it was used up, and 
illustrated this by telling that when her grand 
mother had a fever she was fat at first and thin after- 
wards. Then the children were asked whether the 
frogs could live in the water like tadpoles? The 
little girl thought not, because when they had been 
under a little while they always came up to breathe. 
“ Then, if the frogs breathe like us, how many cham- 








bers do you think they have in their heart?” “ Sup- 
pose they have four like us.” Finally the question 
was asked, “ Who, do you think, sees to all this won- 
derful change from tadpole to frog?” And the little 
maid answered in a sweet and reverent tone that she 
thought God must have something to do with it. 

A large part of the lessons in Science and History 


are susceptible of being used to lead to some spiritual 
thought. 





—The Lecture Committee of Abington Friends’ 
School has arranged an attractive course of lectures 
for the winter. It will be opened Twelfth month 
5th by John R. Clarke, with his “To and Fro 
in London,” a lecture which he has already given 


Humphrey Frear in an evening of Readings; Hon. 
Thomas H. Murray, ‘‘ How to Grow,” and S. M. Spe- 
don, the “Chalk Talker,” on “ Character and Char- 
acteristics.” The proceeds of these lectures are for 
the school library. 


THE LIBRARY. 

CuarLes Morris, well known among the scientific 
students and literary workers of Philadelphia, has 
edited for the J. B. Lippincott Co. a new series of 
“Half-Hour” volumes .His former work of thesort for 
the same publishers has included “ Half-Hours with 
the Best American Authors,” “ Half-Hours with the 
Best Foreign Authors,” and “ Half-Hours with Ameri- 
can History ;” he has now added “ Half-Hours with 
the Best Humorous Authors,” making four substantial 
duodecimo volumes of over five hundred pages each. 

The definition of “ Humor” which the editor has 
used permits a wide range of selections for his vol- 
umes. Thus, he has a sketch from the prose works 
of John G. Whittier, “‘ The Yankee Zincali,”—that is 
the native gypsy of New England, the “straggler” 
who, in various disguises, or ia none, secured his liv- 
ing by begging from house to house, year after year. 
We have here, too, a sketch by Edward Everett on 
“Shaking Hands,” Irving’s ‘“ Wouter van Twiller,” 
out of his veracious pages of the “ History of New 
York”; Harriet Beecher Stowe’s description of Aunt 
Dinah’s Kitchen, in the intervals of “clarin’ up 
time”; a poem by Bryant,—his only humorous one, 
Charles Morris designates it,—on “ The Mosquito ”; 
Benjamin Franklin’s “ Dialogue With the Gout’’; 
and other well-known passages in our literature. A 
large part of the selections, however, are taken from 
the writers who are better known as usually “ humor- 
ous in their style—authors such as Saxe, Dr. Holmes, 
Samuel L. Clemens, (“ Mark Twain”), Gail Hamil- 
ton, Bret Harte, Wm. D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Chas. Dudley Warner, and many more. This de- 
scription applies to volumes one and two, made of 
American selections; the third and fourth deal with 
English humor, and run far back to Shakespeare and 
contemporary writers, giving us in later time, selec- 
tion from many names familiar in English literature. 
Altogether, the four volumes contain some four or 
five hundred selections. A few lines of biographical 
detail is usually given with the extracts from each 
author. 
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A new journal for women, the Housekeeper’s Week- 
ly, has been established under the direction of Henry 
Ferris, Manager,"Arch and 6th streets, Philadelphia. 
It proposes for itself a character substantially differ- 
ent from that of any other of the many journals for 
women. It will devote itself to “Home Help, In- 
formation, and Entertainment,” dealing with practi- 
cal, serious, and useful subjects in a bright, fresh, and 
pleasant manner, and concerning itself less with the 
glitter and spangle of life than the real and solid 
qualities that lie beneath the surface. The Weekly 
commends itself to readers by its open and pleasing 
countenance, as well as its very mederate price,—$1l 
ayear. Clubs of four new subscribers can obtain it 
for three dollars; seventy-five cents each copy. It 
would no doubt be a welcome addition to the period- 
ical list in many homes of our readers. 


Old New York is a monthly magazine, published 
by W. W. Pasko, 19 Park Place, New York City, sev- 
eral numbers of which have reached us. The first is 
that for the Eighth Month of the present year, and 
is the first issue of the magazine. Its field is history 
and biography connected with the locality of the 
city,—Manhattan Island, perhaps we may say,—and 
the several numbers contain much matter of interest 
to those identified with New York. Subscription, $5 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue United States Census authorities have opened 
an Office in the new post-office building in Philadel- 
phia, for Dr. W. C. Day, our professor of chemistry, 
who has charge of the geological statistics. This is a 
great convenience for the doctor, as it saves him a 
weekly trip to Washington. J. L. Dudley, ’91, has 
been appointed a computer in Dr. Day’s office and 
has left college to take the position. 

—William Jones, Secretary of the International 
Peace Union, will lecture at the college on Sixth-day 
evening next. His visit last year was very much 
appreciated. 

—A large number of the students took advantage 
of the invitation of John B. Roach to witness the 
launch of the steamship Orizaba at the shipyard in 
Chester, on Seventh-day last. 


—Acting-President Appleton took a short trip 
North during the early part of the week, and Vice- 
President Smith assumed the executive duties. 


—The holiday on Thanksgiving Day was made 
the occasion for a visit home by many students. 

—The senior class has appointed a committee to 
confer with the other classes with a view of arranging 
for a college reception. 8. 


To enjoy this life, it is necessary to possess a tem- 
per candid to the faults and mistakes of others, dis- 
posed to mutual accommodation, not easily pro- 
voked, and willing to see everything that occurs in 
the most favorable light. The utmost meekness 
under injuries and the most unbounded forgiveness 
are represented in the Sermon on the Mount as the 
only dispositions that lead to happiness.— Anon. 


HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual report of this excellent char- 
ity has been issued. The annual meeting was held 
in Sixth month last, and was an occasion of unusual 
interest. The report gives the number at present in- 
mates of the Home as 121, of whom 29 are men and 
92 women. Many of these are very aged and feeble. 
During the past year 4 men and 12 women have died, 
and 5 men and 14 women been received. 

Some improvements have been made in the house 
and about the grounds,’which add greatly to the com- 
fort and sightliness of the premises. The main build- 
ing has also been supplied with steam heat, which 
proved entirely satisfactory. Other improvements in 
the way of needed buildings have been made as 
funds were procured. 

Thanks are extended to contributors and friends 
for their gifts of money and merchandise, and to all 
who bave in any way brought gladness into the 
hearts of their numerous and dependent family. The 
Home is located at the southwest corner of Girard 
and Belmont avenues. It is open to visitors, and a 
cordial invitation is extended. Religious meetings 
are held on First-day morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning, by ministers and members of different religious 
denominations. When a fifth First-day in the month 
occurs, the morning meeting is not held, and the af- 
ternoon is conducted by Friends. Besides these, 
there are prayer and class meetings held during the 
week, in the evening. 


DINAH MENDENHALL. 


Dinan Mendenhall, widow of Isaac Mendenhall, who 
died Nov. 22d, 1889, aged 82 years, was born in Ken- 
nett township, the daughter of Obed Hannum, and 
grew to womanhood in this vicinity. On the 12th of 
May, 1831, she was married to Elijah Mendenhall, of 
Pennsbury, and settled down on the Mendenhall 
homestead. Thoroughly domestic in her nature, she 
nevertheless found leisure to extend a helping hand 
to humanity wherever she found it in distress. She 
had a ready sympathizer and counsellor in her hus- 
band, and long years ago Isaac and Dinah Menden- 
hall were names synonomous with philanthropy and 
hospitality. They became early workers in the anti- 
slavery cause, and were among the faithful band of 
workers, who, in connection with Thomas Garrett, 
of Wilmington, and Isaac Pennypacker, of Phcenix- 
ville, extended the operations of the underground 
railroad from Delaware to the borders of Montgom- 
ery county. In the Mendenhall mansion everybody 
was welcome, and everybody was on an equal foot- 
ing, and Jew or Greek, or bond or free, were extended 
the same free-hearted hospitality. When Longwood 
Meeting was established, and the anti-slavery plat- 
form was set up, the Mendenhalls were among its 
founders, and shared with John and Hannah Cox the 
burden of entertainment which the overflowing year- 
ly meetings entailed. Isaac and Dinah, while admir- 
ably suited to each other, were quite unlike in their 
characteristics. Isaac was long-suffering, patient to a 
degree, and often suffered by it, but while his good 
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wife was equally kind, she had a blunt, direct candor 
that made short work of sham and pretense. ... . 

With Dinah Mendenhall the quality of mercy was 
not strained. No call upon her aid or sympathy ever 
went unheeded, and in all that she undertook, she | 
was thoroughly in earnest. When the slave was no | 
longer a chattel, her activity in temperance work 
and other reforms was zealous and earnest. It is 
only a few months since she presided at a temper- 
ance convention and spoke hopefully of the future. 

On the 12th day of May, 1881, Isaac and Dinah 
Mendenhall celebrated their golden wedding. More 
than two hundred friends were present, and congrat- 
ulatory letters were read from John G. Whittier, Mrs. 
Livermore, Frances D. Gage, the Garrisons, and 
many others who had been their co-laborers in a 
good cause. A few years later the good husband and 
father, whom to know was to love and reverence, 
passed calmly to his rest, and to-day the tired hands 
of her who was his life companion for more than 
half a century are folded across ber breast, and she 
has gone to sleep to waken, as we believe, in the 
presence of the departed.— Kennett Advance. 





IN THE FOG. 
VEILS of pallid mist and grey 
Wrap the world of yesterday ; 
Fir-fringed island, rocky cape, 
Yellow sands, and mountain shape, 
Sunand sky, and waters blue, 
All are blotted from the view. 
Out to sea we blindly stare ; 
Did we dream that such things were ? 


No; untouched, and safe and sure, 
All these lovely things endure ; 
Underneath that hovering mist, 

All the blue and amethyst, 

All the rocky cliffs and sea, 

All the surf-lines rippling free, 
Mountain forms and islands green,— 
All are there, although unseen. 


If we bravely bide and wait 
Through this brief eclipse of Fate, 
Smile through the unsmiling noon, 
Keeping heart and hope in tune,— 
Shadow shall give place to sun, 
And, out-stealing, one by one, 

All the fair things mourned in vain 
Shall be made our own again. 


Dear heart, faint heart, who in shade 
Sitteth pale, perplexed, afraid, 
At the brief evanishment 
Of thy yesterday’s content,— 
Courage take ; for hope endures, 
Though a little mist obscures, 
And behind the fog-wreaths dun 
Brightens the eternal sun. 
| 


-Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 


IN NOVEMBER. | 
Day full of sunshine, if thou be the last 
In the expiring year, 
However dark the days when thou art past, 
I shall not fear. 


| roads. 
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The hope which thou hast given I will hold fast 
Till light appear. 


The glow and gladness of these hours shall be 
A living thought, to dwell 

Forever in the heart’s deep memory, 
Where thy beams fell, 

Like sweet refreshment springing up to me 
From some clear well. 


As a fair lamp, refilled, and touched with fire, 
Thy kindling ray 
Shall ever in the winter’s gloom burn higher, 
Nor fade away ; 
And all the future with its light inspire, 
O golden day! 
—H. F. Stratton, in Christian Register. 


GOOD ROADS: THEIR COST AND THEIR 
ECONOMY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


I am told that a citizen of Tredyffrin township, east 
of us, a generous and intelligent gentleman, opposed 
the macadam enterprise in its inception. Now he en- 
thusiastically favors it and for the reason that while 
a certain road that he used was annually destroyed 
by winter storms and spring frosts, he was compelled 
to rush his 200 tons of hay to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket during the glut. This glut was and is caused by 
destructible roads, in that hay merchants, ex- 
cepting those of Montgomery county, where stone 
roads prevail, are compelled to haul during the short 
period between harvest and winter. Thus, after the 
particular road was macadamed, the gentleman re- 
ferred to received an advance of $11 per ton, hauling 
during the winter and after the glut. This advance 
equals a saving on 200 tons of $2,200. Not only this, 
but the gentleman gained further the value of his 
teams and men during corn harvest. 

The saving in draft is self-evidently large and 
needs no illustration, because constantly realized or 
computed and thus well understood. A writer inthe 
last Century magazine says truly: “ Bad roads mean 
small loads, and small loads mean to the farmer pro- 
portionately small profits.” He might have as truly 
said that bad roads mean a commercial blockade. He 
adds: “I know many and many a farm, where the 
saving in time from hauling larger loads, the saving 
in wear and tear of horseflesh, wagons, and harness, 
would over and over again pay for the increased in- 
itial cost of a good macadam road.” It may be no- 
ticed that the writer deemg it wise to use the words 
“good macadam roads.” 

Thus, upon a further detail of saving in time and 
draft, which means the saving of money, and in the 
light of the average individual saving of farm owners, 
I think it would be found that we would average 
from our macadam investment an annual profit of 
one mill out of the difference in time and draft be- 
tween struggling through bogs and gliding over solid 
But in order to clear my estimate from the im - 
putation of being wild, let usdrop to one-half and 
conclude upon half a mill saved per mile annually. 

To sum up we charge, say East Goshen township 
Chester county : 
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To mile of macadam, 16 feet wide, 10 
inches thick, 2,845 perches @ $1.00 $2,845.00 
And credit: 

By saving in repair @ $52 per 
mile annually. 10 years. . $520.00. 

By 4 mill on real estate, taxa- 
ble value $639,429, saving 
in time, draft, etc. 10 yrs, $3,197.00 


$3,717.00 
Leaving unexpended, $ 872.00 
If these estimates are but an approximation, with 
_ a liberal allowance at that, the statement of the Phil- 
adelphia daily that a good macadam road will pay its 
cost every ten years with interest every six months, 
is reliable. 

I have in mind a verification of Secretary Edge’s 
statement in a piece of road that cost annually $125 
for repairs. The piking cost $1,100; thusinten years 
the pike saved fully its cost. 

But then it may be said by some that this is after 
all but plausible, a matter of figures and.speculation ; 
but we find that a farmer in the prospect of a new 
barn gets the cost of lumber and stone and iron, sits 
with the builder, and figures as to size, number of 
feet of lumber, adds up and concludes upon the basis 
of figures that the barn will cost thus and so. Is this 
speculation? True, costs may overrun estimates, but 
notwithstanding this, we still figure as to barns and 
houses, knowing that such calculations cannot go far 
wrong. But figuring as to barns and houses is old, 
as to roads new, and certain citizens who guess that 
the cost of repair of the roads of their respective 
townships is but $20, when it is really forty, easily 
conclude that an estimate as to the cost of a maca- 
dam road is speculation. 

An estimate upon accurate data is often a revela- 
tion to me, disturbing some of my very precious and 
even selfish and timid notions. Some estimates, true 
as they may be,grate so harshly against the wish that 
is father to my thought, that I long to destroy them 
with a fiery eloquence if possible equal to the noise 
and flash and pomp with which on summer nights 
picturesque Babylons fall and “ Pompeiis” are de- 
stroyed at sea-side places. 

Now there are certainly 5,280 lineal feet in a mile; 
certainly 243 cubic feet in a perch. The returns of 
County Commissioners are certainly reliable as to 
aggregate assessments. A two-mill rate is as apt to 
be below as above an average, and 20 as the mileage 
per township is as apt to be over as under the aver- 
age. Inasmuch as I have personal knowledge of a 
stone road built twenty years ago, that during 12 
years did not cost for repair that many dollars, I feel 
that twenty dollars per mile will maintain a good 
macadam road. As to thickness; I quote from the 
knowledge of men versed in road structure. As to 
the cost of crushing, I quote from the statements of 
three parties that now own and now run three crush- 
ers. As to the sum paid for and the capacity of 
crushers, I have authority from two parties that 
bought crushers and use them, and so on. 

True, conditions vary. Because conditions vary 
we should not fold our hands and allow euffering and 
waste under the excuse simply that conditions vary. 
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It is well to remember that there are conditions 
favorable and that conditions are not altogether 
unfavorable. It is well to weigh as to whether the 
unfavorable conditions are not the exceptional. 
Pennsylvania includes valleys as well as mountains, 
smooth as well as rough surfaces, and so while we 
may see the mote that is unfavorable, we should have 
eyes to see also the beam that is favorable. Wemay 
cite unfavorable conditions from this till midnight, 
and yet favorable conditions may preponderate. 

But $2,845 is such a large price for a mile of road 
as almost to discourage hope. Can macadam roads 
be built for less ? Mr. Pope, the civil engineer al- 
ready quoted, fixes $2,100 as the cost of a macadam 
18 feet: wide, and in depth an average of 7 inches. 

As crushers can readily be moved, hauls can be 
shortened from crusher to dump. Thus hauls need 
not be expensive. If one horse and cart and man 
costs a township three dollars a day, stone can be 
hauled a short distance for a comparatively small 
sum. Thus, exclusive of quarrying, I believe with- 
out further calculation here, a 12-foot width, 10-inch 
depth track could be built for $1,500. There are 
plenty of stone fence rows and banks of stone along 
roads that could be utilized. While as high as fifty 
cents a perch is paid for quarrying stone, stone in 
quarries of soft rock that I could name is quarried for 
fifteen cents. Or, if a contract is made with parties 
to haul stone, as high as seventy-five cents or a dollar 
may be paid, but the price for hauling per perch at 
township rates and by placing the crusher close to 
the work, will be surprisingly low. Thus, I think, 
we come within Mr. Pope’s estimate, which is that of 
a civil engineer. 

Even at all costs we want capital. Capital is used 
in business operations for the making and saving of 
money. We want it in order to span the time be- 
tween investment and profit. Also a heavy tax 
would be oppressive, especially to farm owners who 
pay interest, and unjust to the tenant, whose holding 
is not permanent. Beyond this by the use of capital 
the best and cheapest roads can be built, not by op- 
pressive taxation, but by the saving of money now 
wasted. 

There is a feeling against borrowing money that 
is prudent under some conditions and false under 
others. I, and perhaps you, have known of farmers 
buying cattle at nine months’ credit, or machinery 
at a year’s credit, giving their note to bank for the 
same, which they may esteem as not borrowing, 
when they could have directly and individually loaned 
from bank and saved a good bonus. The resources 
and institutions of the West have been early devel- 
oped by borrowed capital, so that now Kansas and 
Nebraska, so young in Statehood, have as fine schools 
as those of 'the very much older State of Pennsylva- 
nia, and thus early an equal capacity to earn money. 
Borrowing money for road purposes is within pru- 
dence, because it means the power to construct good 
roads; means an early completion of permanent 
roads, and thus an early stop in the waste of money ; 
means relief to tax-payers or light taxation; means 
the surety of a good investment early yielding its an- 
nual profit; means comfort and pleasure to all and 
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mercy to the beast that patiently, willingly. faithfully 

serves us ; and.in addition to all adds to the heritage 

of our children not only the sure profit of a good in- 

vestment, but an increased estate to the extent of 
twenty or twenty-five per cent.,in accordance with 

the perfection of the road. Thus it seems equally pru- 
dent with any other common business purpose to 

plead with our Legislature for the option, by county or 

township, of loaning money to extricate us from the 

bogs of winter and the sinful waste of money, nerves, 

comfort, health, strength, and I fear, religion. 

There is another grant that I think we should ask 
of our Legislature, and that is that the burden of 
road reform should be shared in reasonable measure 
with real estate by personal and corporate property. 
As an indication of the drift of opinion in this direc- 
tion, I was glad to hear such a leading, active citizen 
and legislator as General Gobin advocate at Williams’ 
Grove a State appropriation in behalf of macadam 
roads. 

It is mentioned as a hinderance that the people 
are apathetic. I think they are, but expecting, wait- 
ing hopefully, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up. The reason for this thought comes out of 
the wide and earnest interest manifested in certain 
meetings held last winter in our county in behalf of 
permanent roads. These meetings, starting feebly, 
increasing in attendance and spreading over our 
county, were set going by a little spark of advertise- 
ment in our local press, published by a committee 
and under the direction of Goshen Grange. Discus- 
sions followed and were reported by the column, 
committees on investigation, legislation, finance, and 
meetings were appointed. They reported and the 
reports were published. Editorials sanctioned. The 
most canvassing, intelligent public correspondence 
was almost unanimously favorable. There came of 
it all such a unit of opinion that our legislators were 
gratified, in that for once they could grasp the desire 
of the people and were free from the bewilderment 
of “ many men of many minds.” They met us by 
appointment and gave us good suggestions. Our at- 
torney, Mr. Alfred P. Reid, one of the most capable 
and reliable in the State,drew up a bill asking the 
option to loan money in behalf of the townships of 
our county. Although our representatives worked 
strenuously for it, the bill failed because, perhaps, 
there were too many irons of the kind in the fire, 
and because, too, of the question of constitutionality 
as between a special and general law. But the peo- 
ple were not apathetic. All they needed was invita- 
tion, opportunity, leadership, plan. 


Iris not race or language that can inflict insola- 
tion, but some defect of sympathy withthe simpler 
and more universal relations of human nature.— 
Selected. 





“ Creatures of a day though we are, we have our 
roots far in the past. The child of yesterday is the 
last chapter in a long history.” 





Great is he who enjoys his earthenware as if it 
were plate, and not less great is the man to whom all 
his plate is no more than earthenware.—Seneca. 
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THE ROUND-TAILED MUSKRAT, (NEOFIBER 
ALLENTI,) 

Tue habits and distribution of this mammal have 

been, until recently, matters of conjecture; but, 

thanks to Mr. Frank M. Chapman, we now have a 

number of interesting facts regarding both its habits 

and distribution. 

The original place of capture by Dr. Whittfield, 
was at Georgiana, which is situated near the southern 
extremity of Merritts Island in Eastern Florida, Its 
present known locality is thirty miles south on the 
peninsula, opposite Micco, at “Oak Lodge,” the resi- 
dence of Mr. C. F. Latham. At this point the penin- 
sula is about three-quarters of a mile wide, with a 
fringe of mangrove-bordered islands on the west 
shore. Upon the river side there are large savannas, 
caused by the water of the river making frequent in- 
roads into the land, and it is upon these savannas 
that Neofibre Alleni may be found in large numbers. 
The vegetation of the savannas consists largely of 
Rhizophora mangle and Avicennia nitida (red and black 
mangrove) and “sedge,” Borrichia frutescens, with oc- 
casionally black or “ yellow mangroves ” scattered ir- 
regularly over the entire surface of the savanna. The 
latter are also covered with grass to a height of two 
or three feet. It is of this grass that Neofiber con- 
structs its nest, placing it in hollow stumps, around 
the trunks of the “ yellow mangrove,” or in the open 
savannas. The nests when placed in a hollow are of 
no particular shape, seeming almost as if thrown to- 
gether to fill up the depression, but when placed in 
the open, or about the foot of the yellow mangrove, 
they are then elegant pieces of animal architecture, 
being ofa pyriform shape, from ten to twenty inches 
in height and nearly as large in their greatest diame- 
ter. It was not at all unusual to see from ten to fif- 
teen nests from one point, but it is not probable that 
all of these were inhabited. The nests are provided 
with two openings, situated invariably at the oppo- 
site sides leading from the single chamber within 
and connecting with two under-ground passageways 
leading in opposite directions. These runways are 
constructed just beneath the thick, matted, grass and 
they not infrequently extend for a considerable dis- 
tance before emerging from the ground. The run- 
ways as a rule, have their exits upon the edge of 
some neighboring pond. Here the animal finds the 
succulent grass upon which it feeds, and which grows 
to a height of three or four feet in water half as 
deep. To procure the best portions of the grass the 
Neofiber constructs a platform of large sticks, upon 
which it sits and feeds at its leisure. The largest 
platform observed measured ten by seven inches. In 
all my many trips upon the water, by night, both 
with and without a light, I never saw Neofiber swim- 
ming. It is probably, therefore, not much given to 
nocturnal ramblings. 

Mr. Chapman says of the habits of this animal: 
“It is probable that Neofiber is much less aquatic than 
the last-named species (the common muskrat, Fiber 
zebethicus), a fact which would largely account for the 
differences observed in their habits. That Neofiber 
is quite at home in the water, however, was clearly 
shown by the actions of a captured individual, which, 
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placed in a tub of water, swam and dived readily ; 
in swimming using the tail in a peculiar gyratory 
manner, the tip describing circles.” 

After the departure of Mr. Chapman from “ Oak 
Lodge,” I spent four weeks in trapping this animal, 
and succeeded in catching two specimens, one of 
which left me nothing but his foot as a remembrance 
of the occasion ; but the other was obtained alive and 
is now in my private collection. This animal when 
caught and placed in the bottom of my boat, made 
frequent attempts to escape by crawling over the side. 
That he is not cowardly when in captivity was shown 
by the ferocious manner in which he attacked my bare 
feet when I chanced to come in his way. Mr. Chap- 
man’s statements regarding the action of the tail in 
swimming were corroborated. I spent an entire 
morning in studying the nests and in following out 
numerous runways. One of these I found to extend 
for a distance of fifty feet and to have its exit in a 
pond near by. The course of this runway somewhat 
resembled the curves of a snake when in motion. 

The description and measurments of the animal 
in my possession are as follows: 

Above seal-brown; below silvery-white, with a 
mixture of rufous; sides seal-brown, shading to a ru- 
fescent tinge, with here and there a few silvery hairs 
scattered about ; forehead and tip of nose black ; tail 
of a rufescent tinge mixed with black. Adult male. 
—[From the Proceedings of a late meeting of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. ] 


INTELLECTUAL LABOR. 


Tue tendency of the present age is to place a pecun- 
iary value upon everything, and to under estimate, or 
hold in contempt, anything which cannot at will be 
turned into cash. That this is a superficial, incor- 
rect, and vulgar way of estimating the value of things 
cannot be questioned, but it is equally true that no- 
where is this tendency more pronounced than in 
this country. Millet’s “ Angelus” is likely to attract 
wider public attention and be valued more highly 
than any other painting, simply because it has cost 
more, and no other means of advertising could have 
been more effective. 

Intellectual labor can claim no such advantage to 
give it charm in the popular eye, nor can it hold out 
the attraction of great pecuniary rewards to young 
men choosing a career, such as many of the commer- 
cial activities of the present time can safely promise. 
When it is remembered that clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, writers of all kinds, and artists are picked 
men, with more than average talent, and of many 
years of expensive discipline and experience, it is 
evident that their pecuniary rewards are small com- 
pared with those of many other callings requiring no 
greater talent and far less preparation. 

The moment such a topic is suggested countless 
illustrations come to mind of the inequality between 
the service rendered to the world and the pecuniary 
return that the world has been willing to give. Mil- 
ton received £5 for “ Paradise Lost”; a host of auth- 
ors whose names are inseparably connected with the 
chief glories of English literature, including Johnson 
and Goldsmith, almost starving in London, Heine 
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and De Musset dying in garrets in Paris, with the 
financial straits to which Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, 
and even Emerson, were often reduced, are striking 
examples of the truth running all through ancient 
and modern history, that great thinkers are not re- 
warded in money by the generation which they 
adorn. 

Of a certain class of literary workers this is always 
true. The works of Herbert Spencer, widely as they 
are known and great as has been their influence upon 
contemporary thought, have never yielded their 
author an annual support. Great pecuniary prizes 
are frequently won by striking some popular chord, 
and the growth of habits and of facilities for reading 
have made the rewards of literary labor greater now 
than ever before; but, nevertheless, the world’s 
thinking is still largely done for it gratuitously. The 
greater number of literary aspirants are obliged, like 
the Edinburgh reviewers, to “cultivate literature 
upon a little oatmeal,” and the majority of profes- 
sional men are compelled to live in modest circum- 
stances and with the practice of a rigid economy. 

There are many reasons why it is well that this 
should be so. There is a certain degree of self-denial 
which seems necessary to the attainment of the 
strongest influence over mankind. The thoughts 
and labors of many a man, living in poverty and 
sacrifice, have a weight which would never be given 
them if it were known that they were well paid. 
This has always been recognized by the great major- 
ity of literary workers, and considering the degree 
of their deprivations they have not been discon- 
tented at giving their labor to the world without ade- 
quate return. They have never struck for higher 
wages. 

Few of the great writers of the world have not 
been more or less under subjection to the stern 
mother of invention. Whether this was best for 
them or not the world has freely left them so. It 
has often refused bare existence tofits most richly en- 
dowed members, except on condition of earning by 
manual labor the rewards which the fruits of their 
intellectual toil were not thought worthy to receive. 

It might have been thought that the latter part of 
the eighteenth century could have made a better use, 
for itself and posterity, of its most exquisite genius 
for song than to have made him an exciseman in the 
Scottish lowlands ; or that Charles Lamb or Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne could have been {better employed 
than the one as a clerk in the? India office and the 
other as a custom-house officer in Salem. It was poor 
discernment, as well as inadequate reward of genius, 
to have left Thoreau with the larger part of the edi- 
tion of “ Walden ” on his hands, and to have allowed 
Corot to have retained an almost unbroken collection 
of his own paintings until he*was sixty years old. 

It would be unjust, however, to speak as if the 
rewards of intellectual toil were confined to, or 
mainly represented by, either the recognition of man- 
kind or pecuniary returns. In no other sphere of 
life can so much happiness of a ‘igh and noble kind 
be found. Whoever has fitted himself by whatever 

expense of time and toil to appreciate the best that 
has been said and done in the world, to take part, 
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however humbly, in molding public opinion, and in 
contribating to the advance of the race toward better 
conditions, has entered on a career which may have 
its deprivations, its perplexities, and discourage- 
ments, but has also an undercurrent of enjoyment 
that nothing can wholly disturb. The physician who 
has saved a valuable life, the clergyman who clears 
away the mists of superstition from the minds of a 
large congregation, and gives them a vision of relig- 
ous things in their true rationality and beauty, or 
the statesman, author, or editor who aids in lifting 
his generation up above itself, can afford to be ill 
paid in mere money. 

Such men’s payment comes in different coin—in 
a daily increasing personal worth, in the satisfaction 
of thinking the best thoughts of the time, in the con- 
sciousness of contributing to the world’s advance- 
ment, and in the increasing gratitude and affection 
of the best men and women.—Providence Journal. 


LONGEVITY AND STATURE AT SANDY 
SPRING. 


Ayn article in the Baltimore Sun gives the following 
details concerning the length of years and the stature 
of some of the residents at and near Sandy Spring. 
The article says : 

“ Back in Montgomery county, eleven miles from 
Laurel, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
twelve miles from Rockville, is the little village of 
Sandy Spring, a Quaker settlement, whose population 
is but seventy-five persons, yet which is noted for the 
length of time its inhabitants live and the stature 
they attain,” said Robert H. Moran a day or two 
ago. “Now Iam not what you would call a little or 
a young man. Iam 77 years old, am six feet tall and 
weigh 200 pounds, yet I cannot hold a candle to some 
of the chaps who live there. The old people there 
are dying off, though. Now there was the Penn 
family. Mary lived to be 109 years old, Edward died at 
104, Lizzie was 103 when she died, and Joseph was 
101. Joshua lived to be 99 years and 10 months. Mary 
No. 2 was 98, and another Mary was 89. William 
Thompson was one of the oldest men in town. He 
died at 113 years. The Bell boys were triplets. 
They were Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
Every one of them was 100 years old, and the small- 
est of them was six feet four incbes high. Both the 
others were six feet five. Then there were two men, 
dne named Davis and the other Thatcher, both of 
whom were over 100. Isaac Moore lived to be 102. 
Mrs. Russell died at 104. Mrs. Kirk was 101. Billy 
Matthews and Will McCormick were each 101 when 
they died. Billy Simpson was 100, and Mahlon 
Chandlee is now living at 100. Cornelius Sullivan 
was 94, William Brown was 92 when he left us, and 
Jimmy Whiteside is still living, hale and hearty, at 
96. Now there is a raft of men over 80 years. 
Among those who are dead are William Thompson, 
Randall Thompson, and Joe Thompson, Joshua 
Lewis, Ephraim Murphy, Henry Stabler, and Ed- 
ward Stabler. Caleb Stabler, Richard Tucker, Perry 
Lizear, and Jeff Higgins, are still living. There is 
such a raft of boys over 70 that it isn’t worth while 
to mention them. 
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“Now for the big fellows. Edward Penn was 6 
feet 4, Joshua was 6 feet 2, and Robert Sullivan was 
6 feet 5. He had two sons, Will and George, who 
were 6 feet 4 and 6 feet 3 respectively. Mahlon and 
Nelson Sullivan were brothers, and each was 6 feet 
4inches high. There was Richard Sullivan, whom 
we used to call Long Dick. He was 6 feet 4. He 
had two sons, Edward and Perry, who are still living, 
both 6 feet 2. Dr. Artemus Riggs was 6 feet 5 inches 
tall, weighed 260 pounds, without an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, and was one of the best men in the 
county. There were three men who were named 
William Brown, and we had to nickname them to 
distinguish them. There was Big Bill Brown, 6 feet 
3; Long Bill Brown was 6 feet 5, and Little Bill 
Brown was 6 feet 2}. Isaac Moore was 6 feet 2, but 
his son Nathan went him one better and was 6 feet 
3. Perry Lizear is still living. He is over 80 years 
old, is 6 feet 2 in his stockings, weighs 220 pounds, is 
straight as an arrow, and one of the best men in the 
county. I tell you what, if you have any children 
and want them to live long and grow big, just send 
them to Sandy Spring.” 








WHO ARE THE GREAT POETS? 


I ruinK it indisputable that the Hebrew poets have a 
firmer hold on life than the Greek poets have ; hence 
that it is to the Hebrew poets that we are to turn first 
for solace, for support, for “ self-preservation ” 
“against the wreckful siege of battering days.’’ 
While by no means denying that in the poetry of the 
Old Testament, as in other great poetry, there isa 
commingling of much that is not poetry, I affirm that 
the undercurrent of great song is there, unfailing, and 
stronger than it is elsewhere to be found. From one 
point of view we do the Greek poets injustice by com- 
paring them with the Hebrew poets through the me- 
dium of translations ; for not only does the Hebrew 
expression lend itself more readily to translation, 
but rarely may we meet with such prodigies of re- 
production as Tyndale and other translators of the 
English Bible. Westcott, in his “ History,” says of 
Tyndale: “ He felt, by a happy instinct, the potential 
affinity between Hebrew and English idioms.” This 
observation, besides honoring Tyndale’s genius, points 
to one of the sources of the Hebrew poet’s advantage 
over the Greek poet when read in our own language, 
From another point of view, the use of translations 
is no more than fair; for it discloses a most import- 
ant fact: viz., that, allowance being made for inferior 
translation, the ancient Hebrew poetry is the only 
pure poetry, the only poetry that is poetry through 
and through, the only poetry that holds its virtue 
against the sapping accents of a stranger-tongue. 
This fact of itself would seem to be sufficient to war- 
rant the statement that the highest poetry is to be 
found, not in the adorable Homer, magnificent wit- 
ness that he was to the truths of nature and of man 
but in the Book of Job.—J. V. Cheney, in the Overland. 








Tue purposes of the Almighty are perfect, and 
must prevail, though we erring mortals may fail to 
accurately perceive them in advance.—Abraham 
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THE ANSWER OF ALL SCRIPTURE. 


Ir we consider every syllable that Scripture utters 
respecting things necessary to salvation, we shall be 
unable to deny that in the New Testament, at any 
rate, and all that is eternally precious of the Old, the 
elements of ritual are all but non-existent, and the 
sphere of opinion is reduced tothe minimum. What 
is religion ? what is its essence and itsaim? What 
its be-all and end-all? Do not let us deceive ourselves 
about it. The answer of all Scripture may be summed 
up in one word: Righteousness. What is David’s 
answer to the question, “ Who shall ascend unto the 
hill of the Lord?” What is Micah’s answer to the 
question, “ What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee?” What does Hosea mean, when, in the verse 
twice quoted by our Lord, he says, “I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice?” What does Habakkuk 
mean when he says: “ The righteous man shall live 
by his faithfulness?” What does Isaiah mean 
when, after a scornful repudiation of all the ceremo- 
nialism of his day, he adds, “ Wash you, make you 
clean ; cease to be evil, learn to do well?” What 
does John the Baptist mean when in answer to the 
appeal, “ What shall wedo?” he ignores everything 
which priests and Pharisees insisted on, and simply 
replies, “ Repent” and observe the commonest rules 
of righteousness? What does St. Paul mean when 
he begs the Galatians not to retrograde into the bond- 
age of weak and beggarly rudiments? What does 
St. James mean when he sums up pure religion in 
beneficence? What does the beloved disciple mean 
when he says Love is the fulfilling of the Law? 
What does he mean—Our Lord, our Master, our only 
Teacher, when he says, “If thou wouldst enter into 
life keep the commandments? ” when he bids us do 
to others what we would they should do unto us, for 
this is the Law and the Prophets? when he says, 
“The Kingdom of God is within you? ”—Canon 
Farrar in the Christian World. 


FINISH YOUR JOBS. 
Many persons seem to be always in a hurry, and yet 
never accomplish much: others never seem to be 
hurried, and yet do a very great deal. If you have 
fifty letters to answer, don’t waste too much time in 
looking over to find which one should be noticed 
first: answer the one you first lay bands on, and 
then go on through the whole pile as fast as possible. 

Some begin a thing and leave it partially com- 
pleted and hurry off to something else. A better 
plan is to complete whatever you undertake before 
you leave it, and be thorough in everything. The 
going back and forth from one thing to another 
wastes valuable time. 

Another thing: deliberate workers are those who 
accomplish the most work in a given time, and are 
less tired at the end than many who have accom- 
plished half as much. The hurried worker has often 
to do his work twice over; and, even then, it is sel- 
dom done in the best manner, either for neatness or 
durability. It is the deliberate and measured expen- 
diture of strength which invigorates the constitution 
and builds up the health. Multitudes of firemen 
have found an early death; while the plough-boy 





lives healthy and lives long, going down to his grave 
beyond three-score and ten.—Christian Register. 


Lire is full of trials, and it is a perplexing thing to 
look around us and see the race of men groaning un- 
der their burden. We know but one satisfactory ex- 
planation of this strange mystery—thorougbly satis- 
factory—which claims all doubt. The cross of Christ 
is the explanation. The cross is the distinct announce- 
ment to us, of that wonderful law which fills all life, 
that “through much tribulation we must enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” Perfection through suffering— 
that is the doctrine of the cross. There is love in 
that law. Life is not done, and our Christian 
character is not won, so long as God has anything left 
for us to suffer, or anything left for us to do.—Rob- 
ertson. 


CHRISTIANITY is something more than a system of 
doctrines ; it is a life, a tone, a spirit, a great current 
of memories, beliefs, and hopes flowing through mil- 
lions of hearts.—Selected. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A TEMPERANCE conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, was held at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Wilmington, on the 2ist inst., in the evening. 
A Friend who was present writes: “It was small, owing, 
we hope, to the rain ; two members of the committee were 
present. They had been disappointed in obtaining speak- 
ers. Elizabeth W. Smith read the minutes and an essay, 
and after a recitation by a young girl, Gertrude Magill read 
an essay, after which Lydia H. Price and others spoke, and 
the meeting was especially rich in earnest feeling and 
Christian love.” 

—New Hampshire compels working-children of from 
fourteen to sixteen years to go to school three months of 
the year. 

—With Dom Pedro’s departure, the Americas are left 
without one crowned head in all their borders. The air of 
this hemisphere doesn’t agree with monarchy. We have 
no use on this side of the world for kings and emperors. 
By and by the people on the other side will find out that 
they have no further use for them, either.— Hartford Courant. 

—In the race with automatic machines, Paris has put 
herself in the lead with a machine exhibited the other day 
in the Place de la République. You brought with youa 
penny andacup. You parted with your penny, dropping 
it into the accustomed slot, and your cup was full of steam- 
ing black coffee, judiciously sugared. 

—The Babylonian expedition sent out last year by the 
University of Pennsylvania in charge of Dr. John P. Peters, 
discovered the only authentic document known of Naram- 
Sin, a King of Nifier, who reigned 3750 B.C. Itis astamp 
made of burned clay, which was used to stamp on the 
bricks for his buildings the name and titles of this ancient 
monarch.—Christian Register . 

—There is a beautiful custom in some of the northern 
parts of Europe. There the white poplar, in good soil, in- 
creases a shilling in value every year. The trees are gen- 
erally cut down at the age of twenty years, as they are then 
supposed to have attained their full growth. When a 
daughter is born in the family of a respectable farmer, the 
father, as soon as the season will permit, plants a thousand 
young trees, which are to constitute the dowry of the 
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maiden, “ which grow as she grows, and increases in height 
and value as her virtues and beauty increase.”—Popular 
Science News. 

Cardinal Lavigerie, one of the noblest and most he- 
roic figures among those of the present day who are lead- 
in the work of relieving human misery, has made an ap- 
peal to the colored people of the United States, and especially 
to the emancipated and enfranchised negroes of the South, 
to assist in the efforts that are being made to suppress the 
African slave trade. Cardinal Lavigerie is a devout Catho- 
lic, but the great work of humanity to which he has de- 
voted his life is in no sense sectarian ; it is a work broader 
than Christianity even, as broad and general as humanity 
itself, appealing not more strongly to Christians than to 
those of other creeds who believe in the common brother- 
hood of mankind and the right of the weak to be protected 
from oppression and cruelty of the strong.— Public Ledger. 

—The Biological Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has caused to be printed an elaborate catalogue, 
which explains fully the aims, capacity, and personnel of 
that Department. Two distinct courses are offered, one, 
the college course in Natural History, which represents the 
full work of the Biological School; the other, a course of 
two years, which is preparatory to the study of medicine. 
The laboratories, museums, botanical garden, and other re- 
sources of the institution are, we are glad to see, increasing 
in value and capacity for purposes of instruction, and the 
faculty list has been lengthened. Dr. Leidy is Director, 
the other teaching members of the faculty being Drs. Roth- 
rock, Jayne, Ryder, Wilson, Dolley, and Cattell. Dr. Chas. 
S. Dolley has succeeded Dr. Jayne as Dean, upon the elec- 
tion of the latter as Dean of the College Department of the 
University.— The American. 

—lIron is rolled so thin at Pittsburg, that 12,000 sheets 
are required to make an inch in thickness. Light shines 
through one of these sheets as easily as through greased 
tissue paper. 

—The Kentucky University this year opened its doors 
to female students, and now the names of 20 young women 
are entered upon its rolls. 

—The inland and coast waters of Japan furnish no less 
than 90 kinds of fish that are palatable to foreigners, and 
over 250 varieties which the natives use for food. 

—The Brooklyn Eagle says: “Of, the 371 churches of 
this city and county, 303 are equipped with mortgages. The 
Protestant debt leads, 239 societies owing $2,165,962, an av- 
erage of $9,063. The Roman Catholics secure $1,173,091 
with sixty-four mortgag<s, an average of $18,333. There is 
an important difference to be observed. A mortgage on a 
Protestant church shows that it has not been paid for. On 
the other hand, it sometimes happens that a mortgage is 
put upon an unincumbered Roman Catholic church for the 
purpose of providing new buildings for work to be done in 
other parts of the diocese. The substantial sympathy and 
codperation of all the parishes in all the activities of the 
diocese is thus secured.” 

—An Ashburnham, Mass., correspondent of Forest and 
Stream writes: There is quite a curiosity here in the shape 
of a tame black duck. A farmer found a brood of them 
just hatched, and as he had some domestic ducks he caught 
one of the wild ones and put it with them. This was in the 
spring of 1888. It was as tame as any of the ducks, but in 
the fall it got to flying to a pond about a mile away. It 
would get its feed of corn in the morning, then leave for the 
water, coming back just at dark again. The Ist of April it 
disappeared, and it was supposed that some one had killed 
it. It came home, however, on the Ist of September, and is 
as tame as ever. 
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NOTICES. 
*,* Quarterly Meetings in Twelfth month will occur as 

follows : 
5. Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 

7. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 

9. Prairie Grove, Marietta, Ia. 

12. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 

18. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 





*,* Circular Meeting in Twelfth month as follows : 
15. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 





*,* A Children’s Meeting, under the care of the Friends’ 
Temperance Committiee, of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held in the meeting-house at Solebury, on First-day, 
Twelfth month 1, 1889, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are 
cordially invited to attend. 

HANNAH R. FLOWERS, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet on 
Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 13th, at 8 o’clock, in 
Green street meeting-house, Fourth and Green streets. 
The subject of promotion in our First-day Schools will be 
discussed. Also exercises by Green street First-day School. 
All interested are invited to attend, 

Davip L. LUKENs, } Clerk 
SARAH M. Hotcoms, | “’°™*®- 





*,* Nebraska Half- Year's Meeting.—Nebraska Half-Year’s 
Meeting of Friends will be organized at Lincoln, on the 
first Second-day in the Twelfth month, (Twelfth month 
2d.), 1889, at 11 o’clock a. m. The meeting of Ministers 
and Elders on the Seventh-day preceding, at2 p.m. Meet- 
ing for worship on First-day at the usual hour. 

The committee of Illinois Yearly Meeting are expected 
to be present to assist in the organization. 

Isolated Friends of Nebraska and Kansas are especially 
invited to meet with us on this occasion. 

Any further information will be furnished by either of 
the undersigned : 

Moses Brinton, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles P. Walter, Lin- 
coln ; J. Russell Lownds, Lincoln; Joseph Webster, Mon- 
roe, Platt Co., Neb.; Isaiah Lightner, Matson, Platt Co., 
Neb. ; George 8. Truman, Genoa, Nance Co., Neb. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical! than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal BakiIne PowpsR Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 

Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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W. H. JONES, 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural Implement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
CG Road Wagons, Pleasure wegene, Buggies and Surries 

My aim be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 

rices. 
. Please call and examine the s, and if you are unable to 
do so. write for prices, which will promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 

And the General yaa fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 





FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnmshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


The Intelligencer and Journal for 1890. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the 


amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 
HoUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, ($1.) 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . 


3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
3.30 
5.00 
4.35 
5.15 


5.10 


MONTHLIES. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) 6.20 
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PERIODICAL. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) ; 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) . 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 
Sr. NIcHOLAS, ($3.) y . 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) 
WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40.) 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50.) 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ( .50.) . 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 
VICK’s MAGAZINE, ($1,25.) 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 
THE FARM JOURNAL, ( .50.) 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . 
THE Home MAKER, ($2.) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
5.75 
5.85 
3.25 
6.75 
6.75 
5.20 
6.60 
4.55 
3.60 
2.85 
3.60 
3.40 
3.60 
4.60 
2.75 
3.90 
4.10 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting $2.50 


from the rate given under the head'ng “ price for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER aND JouRNAL, or for any reason do not now wish to 
remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 


Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 


PETER REID, 


Dundee Paes ks. Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N 


7. Weller & Co., N. Y. 


W. F. MILLS, 
WM. P. 


Kearney, Neb. 


ALDRICH, 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. 
ency for sale of Securities of DES 
UST 


We have General A 
MOINES LOAN & 
Be hool and County Bonds. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 

Browning, K & Co., N.Y 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M Pet’ , Phila. 
CHAS. 


Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER 
Governor * ‘Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITM 
Whitman & Phelps, i.e 


CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


WILLIAM L. “ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 
In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 63 


West Washington Market, 
Gansevoort Street. 


near 18th Ave., 
Reference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 


New York, facing 


| 
| 
| 





JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P, BEMENT, 

8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN, 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 


and Financial Business. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart frem the 


assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, 
President. 


Benjamin Miller, 
Charles Platt, 


Edward Hoopes, 
Joseph 8 Harris, Charles 


EDWARD HOOPES, 


Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 


Alan 
Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. ? Banes, Chas. P 2... 
is B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. 


Winthro 


uston, Francis 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


GEO. JUNKIN 
Solicitor 


Wood, 
H. Ingham, John Yewdall. 


An Unblemished Record for Prompiness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Began Business 1870. 


Has returned to its investors, - - 
In 1888 it returned to them, ~ - - 


- $10,394,979. 
1,630,772. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are made, de- 
voting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be 
overestimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the amount loaned on them. 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and short 
Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


time. 


Assets, - - 


$4,210,354.48. 


Jul y Ist, Iss 9, Capital aud Surplus, $1,232,799.14. 


HE, wRY DICK INSON, Manager. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 





It is PURELY MUTUAL; 


has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
gax- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, 


Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN 


r. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia 


